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THE HISSES LEAVE THE COURTROOM 
Two Strikes Are Out 


Hiss Perjury Conviction 
Sign of New Maturity 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


thinking and straight action. The verdict of guilty marks a distinct 


T HE OUTCOME of the second Alger Hiss trial is.a victory for clear 


advance for the American people. From now on they are better able 
to defend themselves and their sort of government against secret and 
subtle penetration. The indictment charged perjury. Actually the trial 


was for disloyalty. The fact that a 
man has been convicted of such a 
charge in -peacetime shows we are 
awaking from our long period of in- 
nocence in relation to Communists 
and communist methods of infiltration. 


Now that the verdict has been rend- 
ered and court is adjourned, it is pos- 
Sible to talk freely about features of 
the case which we have been hitherto 
obliged to discyss in hypothetical 
terms. The. trial before the US Court 
of the Southern District of New York 
dragged on for more thgn two months, 
for more than 40 court days. The 
record of. evidence covers 4500 pages. 
The prosecution and the defense to- 
gether entered more than 500 exhibits. 
Proceedings were carried on with 
dignity and decorum. Brawny, bass- 
voiced Assistant US Attorney Thémas 
F, Murphy and defense attorney 
Claude B. Cross, looking and moving 
something like the late W. C. Field, 
were constantly alert and effective but 
respectful to each other and to the 
court. Judge Henry V. Goddard, not 
entirely unlike a Peter Arno drawing 
of an occupant of thé bench, presided 
with obvious fairness and with careful 
regard for both the spirit and the 
letter of the law. In admitting to the 
witness-stand the two psychologists 
who appeared for the defence he was 
leaning over backwards to give the 


“accused every possible advantage. 


Nevertheless, as the witnesses fol- 
lowed one another, the sense of 
tragedy increased. At the start many 
newspapermen and onlookers thought 
it mattered little whether Alger Hiss 
was found innocent or guilty. He was 
not directly accused of treason or dis- 
loyalty. The two-point indictment 
charged him with perjury in swear- 
ing before the grand jury in 1948 that 
(1) he had never handed over any 
State Department papers to Whittaker 
Chambers or to any other unauth- 
orized person and (2) that he had not 
seen Whittaker Chambers after Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. That was the formal 
charge. But the most unsophisticated 
observer understood that the real 
crime involved was disloyalty to the 
United States by a high, official of the 
Federal Government. The act—if com- 
mitted as charged—took place in 1938. 


By reason of the statute of limitations | 


it could not be directly punished. 
e © * 

AS THE PROCEEDINGS BEGAN, 
many interested persons felt deep 
Sympathy for Alger Hiss and for his 
wife, Priscilla. During™the first trial, 
which ended with a jury divided 8 for 
conviction and 4 for acquittal, their 
story had become known. Here was a 
brilliant young man, seemingly marked 

(Continued on Page Two) 


‘Full Employment’ Is 
Chief Labor Slogan 
In British Campaign 


By DAVID C. WILLIAMS 
New Leader Correspondent in Britain 


' LONDON. 

RITAIN’S STREAMLINED ELECTION CAMPAIGN has begun. Brit- 

B ish politicians are not as devoted to the strenuous life as their Amer- 

ican counterparts, and stumping the country in dead earnest wil 

not start until next month. Three weeks of really intensive speaking and 

canvassing, MP’s and full-time organizers of all parties agree, is quite 

enough. But the preliminary moves, by radio and by printing press, are 
already under way, and Labor is first in the field. 

Theat superb politician, Home Minister Herbert Morrison, has opened 
in masterly fashion. He put on the radio, after the nine o’clock news, author 
J. B. Priestley, perhaps Britain’s most effective broadcaster. Well known 
for his grumpy independence, Priestley identified himself as a member of nx 
political party. He reminded his listeners how often he had criticized 
Labor in its four years of power. But ; capensis 
he told people to ask themselves a ; il ° 
simple question: “Am I better off under 
Labor?” And he harked back to the 
Christmas season which had just passed, 
and defied anyone to say that it was 
not the brightest since the war. 

That hit home. Mr. Strachey, the 
Minister of Food reinforced the lesson 
by announcing that for the first time 
the consumption of bread and potatoes 
had begun to edge down. That means 
that people are finding other and more 
attractive foods in the shops, and that 
adults are beginning to lose that pale, 
puffy look which was once so oOp- 
pressive. Of the tripod on which Brit- 
ish people have kept going for the past 
ten years, only fish has held its own, 
and even its importance is soon to de- 
cline. Eggs have passed their prewar 
level, and milk, far above it, has been 
taken off ration. Incidentally, recent 
studies show that the higher income 
families, before the war, drank three organization has been quick to capital- 
times as much milk as workers’ fam- ize on this upswing with the publica 
ilies; now the difference has dwindled tion of its election platform: “Let Us 
to 30 percent. Win Through Together.” Full employ- 

All this comes straight home to the ment is featured as the Government's 
housewife, Labor's campaign target greatest achievment, and Labor puts 
number one. As food difficulties con- itself forward as the party best fitted 
tinued after the war, and as the temp- to maintain it. 
porary rationing of bread and potatoes The Welfare State+is nothing like 
increased them, housewives have the issue here that it is in America 
drifted away from Labor, accounting Unless he is out of work, ill at home, 
in large part for the reverses it has or considering retirement, the average 
suffered in municipal elections. If they worker doesn’t think much about the 
can be brought back (and their day- (Continued on Page Fourteen) 
by-day experience of better shopping 
for their families should bring them 
back} prospects of Labor victory will 
be greatly increased. 

. ” 





HERBERT MORRISON 
Superb Is the Word 
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— _ Fast and West 





Moscow and Peiping 





By David J. Dallin — 





HRISTOPHER RAND, one of the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune’s most intelligent corres- 
pondents, has recently tried to give a pic- 

ture of the new Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Communist Peking, in an effort to explain some 
of the belligerant and Provocative moves of the 
new government against the Western nations. 
The Foreign Office, Mr. Rand reported, is 
manned by a set of new offi- 
cials with no experience in 
international affairs and no 
previous training. They have 


tries and have no _ under- 
standing of international cus- 
toms. The only person fit for 
his post is the minister him- 
self, Chou En-lai, who speaks 
English and French, and was 

Dollin 1 student at the Sorbonne for 
xa few years. But Chou En-lai, Mr. Rand re- 
marks, is overloaded with governmental work, 
particularly now, in the absence of Mao Tse- 
tung from China. 


This human side of Communist China’s for- 
eign office is interesting and significant. It ap- 
pears doubtful, however, whether it can serve 
to explain the startling and hostile measures 
adopted by the Chinese government toward the 
United States and other Western nations, as in 
the Angus Ward case, and in the occupation of 
American, French and Dutch billets (which is 
leading to the departure of all American per- 
sonnel from China). There is in the picture one 
angle that has not been discovered by any 
American correspondent, an angle that is funda- 
mental to any consideration of Peking’s foreign 
policies. And that is the peculiar relationship 





never visited other coun-.- 


between the Soviet ambassador to China and 
the Foreign Omce. 
%: a 

THE TIES BETWEEN Nikolai Roshchin, the 
Soviet Ambassador to China, and Chou En-lai, 
Premier and Foreign Minister of the Commu- 
nist government, are close and strong. Unlike 
Chou’s Foreign Office, the Soviet Embassy has 
adequate personnel with considerable exper- 
ience in world affairs, and a good knowledge of 
developments abroad. The Embassy is in con- 
stant communication with Moscow, and receives 
up-to-date reports, instructions and suggestions 
for Communist China. Two factors—the great 
power behind the Soviet Embassy fand its su- 
periority in information and intelligence—make 
Mr. Roshchin a persona gratissima with the 
new regime in Peking. 

Whenever a difficult problem arises in rela- 
tions between Communist China and the West- 
ern powers, Mr. Roshchin’s advice is valuable 
and necessary. It is necessary because un- 
friendly moves against the United States or any 
other Western nation may lead to unforseen 
consequences. If, for example; a conflict were 
to arise, Communist China would need Soviet 
protection, and Soviet protection would not be 
forthcoming unless Moscow had been consulted 
beforehand and had given its consent to what- 
ever move had led to the denouement. Of all 
the governments in the world, the Kremlin is 
the least prone to accept accomplished facts. 
Nor is it inclined to accept any other govern- 
ment as ary equal: the regime of another coun- 
try is either a satellite or an enemy and nothing 
in-between is spt sea 


INDEED, there 1 is a striking uniformity in the 


foreign policies of Soviet satellites. Charges of 
espionage, of conspiracy and of intrigue against 
the satellites on the part of the West, are made 
in identical language, and are “supported” by 
the same shoddy “proof,” regardless of what 
Communist government happens to be involved. 
Property belonging to Western nationals is con- 

ated, information centers and libraries are 
closed. Trials are conducted as a political cam- 
paign against the United States; even the con- 
fessions are stereotypes which seem. to have 


“been produced in the same workshop. 


Actually no such thing as a Polish, Bulgarian 
or Czech foreign policy exists. Likewise, Com- 
munist China cannot rival or compete with the 
Minindel (Soviet Foreign Commissariat). It was 
Moscow’s, not Peiping’s policy to keep an Amer- 
ican Consul ig jail for a month and to feed him 
insufficiently; on orders from Mescow, two 
American officers were kept in North Korea for 
no reason at all;.on Moscow’s orders American, 
French and Dutch barracks were seized in Pe- 
king—and_ even the unconvincing legal explan- 
ation for this last step, given afterwards, must 
have emerged from one of Mr. Vishinsky’s 
masterminds. Peking’s policy is Mescow’s pol- 
icy: ne misunderstanding should exist on this 
point. 

It is the Kremlin that tries to raise China’s 
hostility toward America to a pitch; and Com- 
munist. China loyally follows. suit. China’s 
wrath has traditionally been directed against 
Britain and France, not against the United 
States; the United States never encroached: on 
China’s integrity, never occupied Chinese ports 
and did not demand: anything except an “open 
door.” The fact that the animosity of the Com- 
munist government is pointed first of all 
against America, and not Britain, is an indica- 
tion of how little sovereignty is left to the al- 
legedly free government of Communist China. 

The Peiping regime is compelled to follow a 
political pattern—alien to China’s interests, but 
prescribed and dictated by another great power 
—which seeks, above all, the degradation and 
defeat of the United States. 


Hiss Conviction Victory for Clear Thinking 











































(Continued from Page One) 

for success from his days in Harvard 
Law School. Felix Frankfurter had 
selected him to serve as secretary to 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. After brief turns in Boston 
and New York law offices, he was 
called to Washington, where he served 
the Nye Committee, the Justice De- 
partment, and later the State Depart- 
ment. At the end of the war, still 
hardly more than 40 years of age, he 
was chosen to succeed Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler as President of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

To those who followed the case from 
day to day in the high, rather narrow 
and dark-paneled courtroom on the 
thirteenth floor of the Federal Court 
Building, this’ success story and the 
sympathetic reasoning based upon it 
exerted an increasing appeal. Each 
day the tragic couple sat near 
the center of the room—Alger Hiss, 
straight, slender, seeming taller than 
he is, long-headed, rigid, sharply self- 
conscious—as if forever fighting back 
a threatened headache; Priscilla, nerv- 
ous, restless, edgy, her lips held rigidly 
in place, her eyes determinedly 
focused upon the proceedings. Anyone 
seeing these two—whether he con- 
sidered them innocent or guilty—was 
instantly conscious of the fact that he 
was viewing a great tragedy. 

* . *@ 


ON THE OTHER HAND, the testi- 
mony of Whittaker Chambers, Henry 
Julian Wadleigh, Mrs. Hede Massing 

* and others presents a frightening pic- 
ture of the doings in Washington de- 
partments before and during the war. 
Documents were rifled from the files 


and turned over to communist under- 
ground, workers. Among the Commu- 
nists or fellow-travelers occupying 
high government posts were Lee 
Pressman, Nathan Witt, Harold Ware 
and John Abt. When the average cit- 
izen learns that Alger Hiss went with 
President Roosevelt to Yalta as one 
of our “experts” on Russia, he begins 
to feel that something was wrong with 
the way in which appointments were 
made and our policies were deter- 
mined. Too many Communists and 
near-Communists swarmed over Wash- 
ington. 

There has been a change since then. 
We hope that the clean-up has been 
effective. But this business is nothing 
to be good-natured about. This trial is 
a part. of our total effort to put our 
house in order and to see to it that 
from now on none but loyal citizens 
are put on guard. 

ak * * 

IT HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID by per- 
sons who have given but superficial 
attention to. the case that the outcome 
depended upon the jury’s estimate of 
the relative veracity of Whittaker 
Chambers and Alger Hiss. Chambers 
swore that Hiss stole the papers and 
turned them over to him.. Hiss swore 
that he did no such thing. But 
Whittaker Chambers had produced be- 
fore the court four short documents 
im the handwriting of Alger Hiss and 
43 microfilm photographs of copies of 
State Department documents, obvi- 
ously produced on an old Woodstock 
typewriter which had belonged to the 
Hiss family. The evidence that the typ- 
ing was done on this machine was 
conclusive. 

Chambers testified that the 43 docu- 


ments were produced and handed to 
him during the first three months of 
1938. Mr. and Mrs. Hiss testified that 
they gave the typewriter to the Catlett 
family in December, 1937. The mem- 
bers of Catlett family do not recall 
exactly when the typewrNer came into 
their household. A young man who 
lived with them never saw it until the 
spring of 1948. 

Anyong who refuses to accept the 
Chambers story that the copies of gov- 
ernment papers were written on this 
machine by Mrs. Hiss is driven to the 
acceptance of a ridiculous alternative. 
If Mrs. Hiss did not do this job, it 
must have been done by someone in 
the Catlett family, a family of simple 
colored folks, or by someone to whom 
they made the typewriter available. 

x % ae 

DURING THE LAST DAYS of the 
second trial the defense resorted to a 
means of discrediting the government’s 
chief witness which, if regularly re- 
sorted to in future cases of this sort, 
may have sinister results. It called to 
the stand two well-known psychiat- 
rists, Dr. Carl Binger and Dr. Henry 
A. Murray. Both of these mén testified 
that Whittaker Chambers is a_ psy- 
chopathic personality. They endeav- 
ored to’ substantiate this diagnosis by 
lining. up the irregular actions of 
Chamnibers. under such headings as: 
theft, lying, bizarre behavior, instabil- 
ity, inserisitivity to the feelings of 
others, ‘abnormal emotionality’. ete. 

Mr. Murph§, for the prosecution, did 


. a brilliant job of analyzing this pic- 


ture into insignificance. Almost all of 
the acts, taken separately, were shown 
to have normal motivations. The few 


which might seem to be peculiar or 


irrational were shown to have been so 
widely separated in time as to lack 
significance. 

The importance of the introduction 
of such “expert” testimony lies in the 
fact that if it is admitted and given 
credence it will almost automatically 
disqualify ex-communists as witnesses 
in government cases. If the lying and 
cheating and deception carried on by 
Whittaker Chambers as a member of 
the communist “apparatus” make him 
an unreliable psychopath, then all 
Communists and ex-Comunists can be 


proved to be psychopaths. In the nature — 


of things, the most conclusive evidence 
against Communists comes from men 
and women who have lived and 
worked with them and are now ready 
to tell the truth. To accept the judg- 
ment of these “experts” and to rule 
these men out of court is to rob the 
Government of a powerful weapon. 
* * " 

THIS DECISION WILL, of course, 
be appealed. Many months will pass 
before the fing] verdict is handed 


down, But it seems to me—after sitting 


in court day after day and assessing 
the testimony detail by detail—that the 
ultimate judgment is not in doubt. 
This jury has brought in a verdict in 
eens with the evidiice. It is a tragic 
thing’ to sy. Brilliant, 45-year old 
Alger Hiss.is guilty as charged. Whit- 
taker Chafhbers shows a true coticep- 
tion of the whole matter when he says: 
“We are caught in a tragedy of His. 
tory.” These two super-intelligent and 
talented young men have been piloried 
in the samme bitter conflict of ideals and 
events. Chambers repented and carne 
clean. Hiss denied his guilt. So the one 
man will go to jail. The other will not. 
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FDR Jr. Feuds 
WithMarcantonio 


HE NEWS that Rep. Franklin D. 

] /Roosevelt, Jr., has filed.a- petition 

to discharge the FEPC bill "from 
the ‘House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee has hrought about a state of 
open war between young Roosevelt 
and his New York colleague, Rep. Vito 
‘Mareantonio. 

The-story jis this. Last week ‘“Marc- 
antonio (and, not incidentally, Har- 
lem’s favorite Congressman, Adam 
Clayton Powell, Jr.) voted with the 
Republicans and the Dixiecrats to ad- 
journ the House to avoid a test~vote 
on the repeal of the rules engineered 
by Eugene Cox of Georgia and similar 
“liberals” on the Rules Committec. 
(This gave Marcantonio, by the way, 
a hundred per cent Republican batting 
average, for earlier his vote against 
aid to Korea was decisive in shelving 
a vital portion of the Administration’s 


foreign assistance program.) As it hap-— 


pened, Administration leaders wete 

able to-command enough votes to fore- 

stall adjournment, and after that to 

vote down Cox’s rule repeal motion. 
Considerably chagrined at finding 

himself on the wrong side of the issue, 

Marcantonio planned to recover the 

ball by filing a petition to discharge 

FEPC onto the floor, when it became 

clear ‘that Speaker Rayburn would re- 
- fuse to recognize Labor Committee 

Chairman Lesinski to bring the bill to 

the floor that way. But Roosevelt beat 

Marcantonio (and Powell) to the 

punch by a mere two hours, and the 

fiery pro-Communist Congressman— 

who for years has loudly proclaimed 

his championship of civil rights—won’t 
* forget that in a hurry. 

Roosevelt, it is reported, believes 
that he can muster the necessary 218 
votes to make his petition effective, 
before many days have passed. These 
votes will snatch away from Speaker 
Rayburn his power to dictate the bill’s 
disposition, for they will*make debate 
on it mandatory. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH there will be many 
crucial legislative fights to come in 
this session of Congress, and although 
the rule issue has been settled in favor 
of right, none will surpass in funda- 
mental importance the fight which the 
Adminitration won over the reaction- 
aries by a vote of 236 to 183. 

What the rules fight unmistakably— 
and alarmingly—revealed was the 
willingness of the Republican-Dixie- 
crat coalition to undermine the very 
foundations of representative govern- 
ment in an effort to have their way. 
Had they succeeded in repealing the 
rules to give the Rules Committee 
power to strangulate any piece of 
legislation in a committee pigeonhole, 
that would have vested dictatorial 
power in the hands of a reactionary 
politburo of seven Rules Committee 
members, 

It is no secret that the Truman 
forces were pessimistic over their abil- 
ity to down the Cox resolution. Even 
the most optimistic Administration 
supporters had expected only a skin- 
of-the-teeth victory. ‘The margin of 52 
votes was, therefore, the surprise of 
the day. 

‘Equally surprising was the revela- 
tion of the extent of the split among 
Southerners, Fourteen Representatives 
from South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Texas voted against the 
Dixiecrats. If border states like Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Oklahoma,,Arkansas 
and West Virginia are added, the total 
who voted against the Dixiecrats is 39. 
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‘Innocence by Association’ Tactic 
Failed Hiss in Second Trial 


By ELLEN JOHNS 


HE JURY which last week convicted Alger Hiss of ere rendered 
its just verdict on the loyalty, veracity and integrity of a man who 
once stood high in public esteem. As the deceptively plain-spoken 
prosecutor, Thomas F. Murphy, pointed out both in this ‘trial and in the 
abortive trial of last summer, it was not the first time that a man high 
in the councils of the mighty has been proven unworthy of his position. 
But Alger Hiss was never more than a civil servant, climbing higher 
and higher on a scale that was definitely limited. Even though he had 
powerful friends behind whose names and reputations he tried to hide, 
the only inspiring factor in his life is the coating of “distinction” he 


somehow acquired from his associates. 

Hiss’ success story is a peculiarly 
American phenomenon. The efforts of 
other men “made” Alger Hiss—a di- 
versity of other men who enjoyed 
wielding power for its own sake or for 
devious egds of their own. Alger Hiss 
was made through the various efforts 
of Felix Frankfurter, of Lee Pressman, 
and of Franklin D. Roosevelt. -For a 
time he was saved from his just de- 
serts by an even larger group of the 
illustrious; in addition to Frankfurter, 
there were Dean*Acheson, Philip C. 
Jessup, John W. Davis, James T. Shot- 
well, Robert Patterson—all of whom 
threw the weight of their names and 
achievemerits onto the scale where Hiss 
was poised. But when he was belatedly 
exposed as a perjurer and a traitor to 
the country he professed to serve, the 
most powerful weapon in the govern- 
ment’s legal arsenal was the proof, out 
of Hiss’ own mouth, of his baseness. 

* ok * 

WHEN ALGER HISS demanded to 
be heard by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, as the result 
of Whittaker Chambers’ disclosures of 
Communist activities in the State De®” 
partment during the late Thirties, and 
when—for: the purpose of deceiving 
the committee andthose public officials 
who had put their trust in him—he 
concocted his tale of George Crosley, 
the “deadbeat” magazine-writer who 
imposed on a generous and unsus- 
picious acquaintance, “he sealed his 
own fate. For:the arrogant and un- 
scrupulous Hiss literally challenged 
Whittaker Chambers to destroy him. 
Chambers, “step by step, with remorse 
and pity,” had no choice but to meet 
the challenge. 

here followed the personal duel 
which is the main theme of the two 
Hiss trials for perjury. But Hiss did 
not dare to fight a single opponent 
single-handedly. Chambers, being 
armed with truth, was too powerful 
an antagonist. So Hiss proposed a new 
phenomenon: Innocence by associatiqn. 

To the House Committee, on.August 
25, 1948, Alger Hiss read a list of 34 
names, all “living personages of recog- 
nized stature under whom or in asso- 
ciation with whom I worked in the 
Government.” No one of the 34 has 
admitted to being on intimate terms 
with Hiss. Hiss was ,never able to 
claim that any one of them would have 
any personal knowledge as to the 
validity of the charges laid at his door. 
The list curiously did not include the 
two “personages of recognized stature” 
who do claim friendship with him— 
Felix Frankfurter was not on that list, 
nor Dean Acheson. 

In each of his two trials for perjury, 
Alger Hiss again tried his thesis of 
innocence by associatoin: in the first 
trial there were fifteen character wit- 
nesses; in the second trial, 19 men, 
more than.a third of the host of wit- 
nesses called by, the defense, were 
asked to testify as ta the “reputation 





ey ; 

Ellen Johns is the pseudonym of. 
a reporter who covered the two Hiss 
dea from start to finish. 
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TOM MURPHY 
Straight from the Bisses’ Mouth 


for loyalty, integrity and veracity” of 


the defendant up to the time of Cham- 
bers’ accusations. 

The maneuver backfired seriously a 
number of times. Several of Hiss’ own 
witnesses, among them Stanley Horn- 
beck, his superior in the Office for 
Special Political Affairs, 
Marbury, one of Hiss’ nine lawyers 
and a personal friend, admitted that 
they had heard and sloughed off re- 
ports that Hiss was a Communist. The 
memorandum which A. A. Berle Jr., 
had submitted to the FBI in 1943, four 


years after a talk with Whittaker 
Chambers, was forced into evidence 
by Hiss’ bumbling chief counsel, 
Claude B. Cross. And the memoran- 


dum was thus disclosed to be headed 
“Espionageein the State Department,” 
and to bear Alger Hiss’ name. 
Francis B .Sayre, Hiss’ boss during 
the crucial years when he was siphon- 


and William - 


ing off U. S. government secrets for 
the benefit of Stalin, was also called 
by the defense. Sayre not only denied 
any knowledge of the incriminating 
Handwrtiten memos which Hiss had 
claimed to have prepared at Sayre’s 
direction; but linked the Hiss name 
irrevocably with that of Noel Field, 
a notorious Soviet agent. 

As + 1 

HISS HAD INVOKED SCORES of! 
prominent names in his efforts to 
escape the penalty for»hjs treachery. 
Probably the name he had bandied 
about most freely was that of John 
Foster Dulles of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment and the U. S. Senate. Hiss had 
repeatedly quoted alleged conversa+ 
tions he had held with Mr. Dulles on 
numerous occasions. 

When ex-Senator Dulles appeared 
on the raised platform to take his oath 
in Judge Goddard’s court last 
he threw a stern, cold, long look di- 
rectly down on Alger Hiss, who, as 
usual, was smiling. The senator sharply 


week, 


@ verted his head and never looked at 


the defendant again. His action had 
been as meaningful as the testimony 
he then gave. Mr. Murphy read Hiss’ 
sworn version of five conversations he 
claimed to have held with the witness. 
Five times, Mr. Dulles said, “That is 
not my recollection,” and five times he 
told a damning story of equivocation, 
evasion and falsehood. 

The 


° cross-examination was even 
more shattering to Hiss’ defense. For 
Mr. Cross had feebly tried to turn 


the government witness into one more 
character witness for his client. Mr. 
Cross put the standard ‘question— 
“What was Mr. Hiss’ reputation for 
integrity, loyalty and veracity?” Sen- 
ator Dulles’ voice rang out loud and 
clear. ; 

“As far as I know; up to March, 
1946, his reputation on the points you 
mention was good—as*far as I know.” 

Sen. Dulles was the last government 
witness, and except for summations, 
it was the end of the Hiss trial. At 
that moment there was no doubt of 
the only possible verdict. It was also 
the end of Hiss. And if the American 
people have any aptitude for learning 
by experience, it should be the end 
of the theory of innocence by associa- 
tion. 





‘Daily Worker’ Calls Hiss ‘Fall Guy’ 


‘Compass’ Claims Hoover-Hoover Plot 


action of the Communist — Daily 
Worker to Alger Hiss’s conviction 
for three full days, but last Tuesday 
the CP’s official organ finally decided 
it “was rigged by men who want to 


Pectin SILENCE was the re- 


outlaw the peace movement in our 
America.” One day after its fellow- 
traveling side-kick, the New York 


Compass, blasted the trial as a Repub- 
lican-FBI, the Worker called Hiss a 
“fall guy,’ Whittaker Chambers “a 
Judas-goat,” the trial jury “middle- 
class,” and the FBI a “wire-tapping 
network,” all in ene short editorial. 
But The Compass—which often sets 
the line for Communists in, extra-party 
discussions —came out onday with 
two “news stories” by staffers I. F. 
Stone and Sid Kline and an editorial 


‘by T. O. Thackery. 


None of the Compass’s accounts men- 
tioned the fact that the Hiss indict- 
ment was handed down when 'Demo- 
crat Tom: Clark was Attorney-General, 
and the successful second prosecution 


~oecurred under Attorney-General J. 


Howard McGrath, the Fair Dealing 
ex-chairman of the Democratic Na- 


- 


os 


tional Committee. Stone did manage, 
however, to term FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover “the tool of the Administra- 
tion’s enemies.” 

Reporter Kline’s story 
possible basis for the appeal when it 
discussed at length Judge Goddard’s 
definition of corroborative evidence. 
While neither the Worker nor the 
Compass mentioned the Woodstock 
typewriter generally believed to be the 
greatest: single factor in Hiss’s convic- 
tion, Kline summarized the fellow- 
traveling line on the case in terms of 
the rather mmute fact of Priscilla Hiss’s 
membership in the Socialist Party: 

“That Hiss and his wife had had 
association with left-wingers, the prose- 
cution stressed, was proof that Hiss 
had been a Soviet spy. a contention he 
emphatically denied. It was a view 
willingly accepted by the Roosevelt- 


indicated a 


+haters. Apparently it was accepted by 


the trial jury.” 

Neither the Sunday nor the Monday 
Daily Worker carried a line on the 
conviction, 
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Nation Honors Sam Gompers 
Truman, AFL Chiefs Hail Centennial of His Birth | ay 
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WILLIAM GREEN, GEORGE MEANY AND HARRY TRUMAN 
A Long Way Since Hoover's Day 


By LOUIS SCHAEFER 


Ter PRESIDENTIAL dining room 
of the streamlined Statler Hotel 
in Washington was jammed with 
a well-dressed crowd in holiday mood, 
the men in dinner clothes, the women 
in evening dress. 

On the dais there were about thirty 
persons, including top-ranking Cabinet 
members and leaders of both Houses of 
Congress. And at the microphone, with 
a smiling face, stood the President of 
the United States, Harry S. Truman, 
listening to the enthusiastic applause 
which marked the end of his speech. 
In his short, extemporaneous address, 
the President had told his 1,200 lis- 
teners: 

“When your officers invited me, 
two months ago, to be present at 
this affair, I promised them that if 
it were ai all possible for me to come, 
I would gladly do so. Last week, 
however, it seemed that it would be 
out of the question for me to spare 
the time. For, as you know, I have a 
job, and part of this job is to submit 
to Congress at this time every year 
several messages on the state of the 
union, and—a budget. Yesterday, I 
delivered the state of the union mes- 
sage to the Houses of Congress, joint- 
ly assembled. 

“Tonight, while I was busy with 
my staff, working on the two addi- 
tional messages, and on the budget, I 
started thinking of this affair, which 
is given by you in honor of your 
founder and great leader. And I found 
that I couldn't stay away. Therefore 
I came to pay my tribute to this great 
American patriot, humanitarian and 
Democrat. When I have finished 
speaking, I will have to return to my 
work, and you must therefore excuse 
me, when I take my leave.” 

It was a heart-warming scene. 

WHO WAS THE PERSON who drew 
this great tribute from the President of 
the United States? 

The dinner had honored a man who 
‘was born in London’s poverty-stricken 
East End on January 27, 1850, not long 
after his parents had migrated from 
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Holland. Samuel, or Sam, as Gompers 
was later known to his many friends 
and admirers, served an apprenticeship 
at his father’s trade of cigar-making 
and, at the age of thirteen—in 1863, at 
the height of the Civil War—his family 
moved from London’s East End to New 
York’s East Side. There, young Sam 
immediately went to work to help sup- 
port the family, earning two—some- 
times three—dollars a week for a 
twelve-hour day spent in a crowded, 
dirty shop. 

Young Sam revolted against such 
conditions in the land of wealth and 
liberty. He couldn’t understand how 
the Northerners, who were so proud of 
the part they had played in helping 
his hero, Abraham Lincoln, to free the 
Negro slaves, could reconcile this pride 
with their complacency at the poverty 
and economic slavery of the factory 
workers in their midst. 

Young Gompers spoke about this to 
other workers. He searthed for an 
answer, and this search led him to 
acquaintanceship with the, radicals of 
the time, Syndicalists, Anarchists, So- 
cialists. They gave him answers, but 
he was not satisfied with their explana- 
tions, 

This drove him on to read widely on 
economic subjects, and to attend lec- 


tures and debates. He became an - 


acknowledged leader in his own union, 
serving as its president for many years, 
and was active in the affairs of the 
Cigar-Makers International and of 
many other labor organizations. These 
activities brought him in contact with 
mature and seasoned trade unionjsts, 
many of them fortified by experiences 
abroad as well as in the United States. 
Gaining from their experience, he 
gradually formulated his own point of 
view on labor’s problems. 

As a result, in 1881, after years of 
trial and tribulation, he organized the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
AFL began its career in an office fur- 
nished with a kitchen table, a child’s 
writing desk, some crates for chairs, 
and empty tomato boxes as filing cases. 
Gompers was its first president, and 
was reelected to that position every 
year except one, until he died in 1924, 

It was this immigrant, and the or- 


SAM GOMPERS MEMORIAL 
Packing Crates and Tomato Boxes 


ganization which he founded, which 
were honored by the brilliant assem- 
blage, led by the President, Vice Pres- 
ident and -other national. luminaries, 
which congregated in the Hotel Statler 
January 5. That dinner marked the 
opening of a series of celebrations 
which will be held this year in honor 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Samuel Gomper's. 


* oa a 


AS I LOOKED UPON the imposing 
scene in the Statler, filled with men 
and women who represented’ the 
strength of eight millién organized 
trade unionists, and as I listened to 
the speeches of William Green, George 
Meany and Matthew Wol, I re- 
membered another scene in which 
practically the same people were pres- 
ent including the President of the 
United States. But he was anothe 
President, and that had been an@ther 
era. 

It was about nineteen years ago, 
during the depth of the depression, 
when apple-selling was a major in- 
dustry, if not a profitable one. The 
American Federation of Labor had 
called the presidents of all its affiliated 
national and international unions to a 
conference in Washington, at which 
they would discuss what could be done 
to alleviate the suffering of the unem- 
ployed. 

The Conference was held in the 
Council Room of the AFL Building. 
I was present in my capacity as Labor 
Editor of the Forward. President Wil- 
liam Green opened the meeting with 
a review of the condition in which the 
Federation and its unions found them- 
selves, and then opened the floor for 
discussion. I don’t remember precisely, 
but I believe it was Dan Tobin of the 
Teamsters who made a motion that a 
delegation be sent from the Conference 
to talk the situation over with Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover. The motion. was 
passed, and Mr. Green left the Council 
Room to call the White House and ar- 
range an appointment. A few minutes 
later he returned ‘and informed the 
assembly that President Hoover would 
see the delegation at the White House 
at three o’clock. 


A delegation was named, and the 


Conference was about to close, when 
Andrew Furuseth, the militant’ and ir- 
repressible leader of the Seamen, asked 
for the floor. Furuseth, who can be 
described ideologically as more of a 
philosophical anarchist than anything 
else, said he didn’t believe much could 
come out of this visit to the White 
House. “But,” he went on, “if we have 
an appointment with the President, 
let’s all go. And when I say, go, I 
mean go. Let’s all walk from here to 
the White House.” 
x ke 

THE MOOD OF the leaders of the 
AFL that afternoon may be best gath- 
ered from the fact that no one opposed 
this suggestion. And so, after lunch, 
about a hundred officers of the AFL 
gathered in front of their building; and 
with William Green at their head, they 
marched in a procession- from Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and 9th Street to the 
White House. 

It was a drab afternoon, and the 
marchers must have looked drab, too. 
They attracted no _ attention, The 
passers-by must have thought, seeing 
them pass, “Another group of unem- 
ployed.” 

In the White House, “Green and the 
other members of the delegation were 
admitted to the President’s office, and 
the rest of us waited in the West Wing. 
After ten minutes, the Committee 
emerged, with President Hoover. All 
present filed past the President, and 
shook hands with him. Since I was in 
line, I also filed past and shook hands. 
I remember the impression—a _ limp, 
unresponsive piece of human flesh. 

I don’t have to add that, outside of 
an assurance from President Hoover 
that prosperity was around the corner, 
the Committee got no other advantage 
from its meeting with him. 

* * - 

Only nineteen years, I kept on think- 
ing as I sat in the Statler’s state dining 
room, looking at the representatives of 
the powerful AFL unions, whose mem- 
bership of eight millions now enjoy 
the most favorable working and living 
conditions in the world. It was a far 
cry from the marchers of 1931 to the 
gracious hosts of 1950. No wonder 
President Green and the other leaders 
of the AFL were full of smiles! 
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Liberal-Labor Backing for FEPC Insures Hot Election 
If Bill Passes House But Is Filibustered in Senate 


By DANIEL JAMES 


IVIL RIGHTS is almost certain to be the central domestic issue in 
c the Fall elections. That is the outstanding fact that emerges from 
the Mobilization of thousands of civil rights supporters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 15-17, and from the Congressional battle which 
began exactly at that time and will continue for the duration of the 


Eighty-first Congress. 


The fight for civil rights legislation, and particularly for a fair 


empkyment practices bill, is now no 
longer the special task of a relatively 
small group of crusaders, but at bot- 
tom has become a direct challenge to 
the Administration and the entire Fair 
Deal program. The reactionary House 
coalition, which sdught to bottle up 
FEPC in committee, selected FEPC as 
only the first of a+ whole series of 
measures it intends to kill; for the 
undemocratic change in the rules of 
the House of Representatives which it 
attempted to foist upon that chamber 
was to have been used also to strangle 
social security and similar legislation. 

The Administration, keenly aware 
that its own existence was (and still is) 
at stake, mustered its every available 
resource—including the office of the 
President—to combat the maneuver. 
It is a typical contradiction of this 
Administration, however, that the vic- 
tory it won over the Dixiegops one day 
was snatched away from it the next 
by one of its own stalwarts—Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. 


It is now rumored that Rayburn will 
“yield to pressure”’—in the form of 
moves like Rep. Roosevelt’s petition to 
discharge the FEPC bill from commit- 
tee; and that, Rayburn having cleai/d 
himself with his Texas constituents by 
his initial resistance to FEPC, the bill 
will inevitably pass the House. This 
means that ,as in former years, the 
real f'aht will occur in the Senate, 
whose new cloture rule makes it vir- 
tually impossible to stifle a Southern 
filibuster . . . unless every Republican 
Senator sides with the Administration 
Democrats. This, the GOP is hardly 
likely to do. 

But the sixty nation4l organizations 
which sent 4,000 delegates to Washing- 
ton scarcely ten days ago have made 
it clear that growing numbers of 
Americans want a fair employment 
practices act; that they are ready to 
hold President Truman to his promise 
to keep Congress in session all sum- 
mer if necessary to get an FEPC; and 
that if such drastic action fails, they 
are prepared to win in the court of last 
resort—the polls. 


The FEPC Mobilization demonsirated 
that civil righters, at long last, may 
be on the verge of amassing sufficient 
strength to achieve their objective. 
The Mobilization brought together un- 
der one roof, for the first time, the 
powerful liberal-labor-minority group 
alliance which elected President Tru- 
man ‘n 1948. At that time, the labor 
unions, the liberal organizations and 
the minority groups who backed Tru- 
man were only a voting pertnership 
which was not bound together by a 
common strategy and a common or- 
ganizational form. But now. through 
the FEPC Mobilization, the 1948 voting 
alliance can become, in 1950, a well- 
marshalled army ready for united ac- 
tion. Its leaders have already served 
notice on all concerned that they will 
wage a continuing campaign through 
to, and including November, to -elimi- 
nate all roadblocks to passage of civil 
rights legislation. 


* x 


MOST CIVIL RIGHTS gatherings 
are dull and not very effectual. They 
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begin with high-minded sociological 
abstractions, and end with wordy res- 
olutions. They attract professional civil 
libertarians, scholars, writers and “ex- 
perts” of all kinds who, while nobly 
motivated, have no conception of the 
immense practical labors required to 
make operative the Bill of Rights. 


The National Emergency Civil Rights 
Mobilization was a different story. 


First, policy and strategy were ham- 
mered out long in advance by a united 
and representative leadership. The 
delegates who entrained for Washing- 
ton knew that (a) the policy was to 
fight for President Truman’s civil 
rights program with emphasis upon 
FEPC: and (b) the strategy was to 
buttonhole Congressmen to vote for 
FEPC and to continue lobbying back 
home. This obviated the need for the 
usual long-winded debates which para- 
lyze effective action. 

Second, the “experts” were in a de- 
cided minority: most of the delegates 
were the same people who are in the 
thick of the civil rights battle, in their 
own localities, day in and out. This 
enabled the Mobilization to view the 
problem not as an exercise in “how to 
improve race relations,” but as a con- 
tinuation—on the Congressional level 
—of the job many delegates were al- 
ready doing back home. 

Third, a new ingredient was added 
to the civil rights cause—labor. Usu- 
ally, labor is represented at civil rights 
gatherings by a token delegation or a 
letter of greeting, but it sent to the 
FEPC Mobilization a total of 500 dele- 
gates, including top leaders like the 
UAW-CIO’s Roy Reuther and the AFL’s 
political action chief, Joseph Keenan. 
Needless to add, though labor did not 
act as an organized bloc, it exercised 
a powerful, beneficial and most wel- 
come influence which bodes well for 
the future of civil rights. 





SEN. SCOTT LUCAS 
His Worry Next 


Fourth, the Mobilization was also 
highly representative geographically 
No fewer than thirty-three states were 
present, including every Southern state 
but Florida. An official breakdown 
shows that North Carolina sent 52 of 
her citizens, Alabama 19, Texas 8, 


Georgia 7, and... 
sent 4. 


Fifth, the Mobilization started and 
finished with a clean bill of political 
health. The NAACP and its acting 
secretary, Roy Wilkins, who was gen- 
eral chairman of the Mobilization, de- 
clared unequivotally at the very out- 
set that Communists were not wanted 
and would be excluded if they came. 
Hordes of these would-be fifth column- 
ists were kept out, and the few that 
escaped the tight dragnet constructed 
by the Credentials Committee were 
effectively neutralized. 


even Mississippi 


Finally, the huge task of welding 
thousands of mutual strangers into a 
hard-hitting weapon to overcome the 
sort of resistance which only a U.S. 
Congressman can offer, was in itself 
a major achievement. People to whom 
“buttonholing” had been a newspaper 
phrase became, overnight, persuasive 
talkers for FEPC. And they proved to 
be keen analysts when it came to 
judging’ exactly what a_ legislator 
meant when he said he “favored the 
idea” of FEPC. 


& * * 


THE MASS OUTPOURING in Wash- 
ington could have created a disturbing 
problem. Mobilization Jeaders, somehow 
failing to reckon on the innate appeal 
of FEPC, had counted on an attend- 
ance of about a thousand. As a result, 
the machinery for handling registra- 
tion and housing (ever a problem in 
Jim Crow Washington) sometimes 
threatened to break down. In tribute 
to the Mobilization’s staff and to the 
delegates, a minimum of confusion 
prevailed, but in future FEPC leaders 
might place their ears closer to the 
ground when gauging popular response 
to their movement. 

The Communists could have become 
the most serious problem of all. As 
usual, they employed every conceiv- 
able trick to infiltrate and dominate 
the Mobilization. Their known organi- 
zations—the Civil Rights Congress, the 
Progressive Party and the eleven pro- 
CP CIO unions—were easily identi- 
fiable, and no person representing ariy 
one of them was accredited as a dele- 
gate or even as an “observer.” Hastily- 
hatched “peoples committees” were 
quickly spotted as phonies. But what 
created real trouble were the party- 
liners who “represented” bona fide 
sponsoring organizatigns, chief among 
them a number of NAACP branches 
previously infiltrated by CPers. Because 
innocent oy fellow-traveling NAACP 
branch officials were duped by or con 
spired with the party-liners (to the 
extent of openly selling membership 
cards, then freely handing out mimeo 
graphed credentials), the canny Cre- 
dentials Committee was forced to ac 
credit some doubtful delegates. 


But it availed the Communists 
nought. What small-time shenanigans 
they attempted were thwarted. They 
tried, for example, to seize control of 
the 1,000-man New York delegation, 
but were outsmarted by a combina- 
tion of sophisticated anti-Communist 
groups like ADA, the UAW, the 
ILGWU, AVC and non-infiltrated New 
York NAACP branches. An organized 
claque which at one session demanded 
that “the people” be heard was speedily 
shut off. 


ve 


THE NAACP NOW FACES, how 
ever, a grave internal problem. Com- 
munist penetration of the Association, 
which has been going on for some 


years, has recently increased in intens- 
ity. The Communists, driven out of 
nearly every other liberal or labor or- 
ganization, have been sparing no. effort 
in the past year or two to recoup 
their lost fortunes by entrapping min- 
ority groups in general, and Negroes in 
particular. A long articl® would be 
necessary to portray adequately the 
astounding lengths to which Commu- 
nists are going to solicit Negro support. 

The bald fact at present is that the 
Communists have selected the NAACP 
as their special victim because the 
NAACP is a loose-knit mass organiza- 
tion which commands more strength 
and prestige among Negroes than any 
other. Here the Communists are put- 
ting up an effective last-ditch battle 
to retain a foothold among the com- 
mon people. By the same token, the 
entire liberal-labor movement must 
assume responsibility for undertaking, 
at once, what should be its final cam- 
paign to clean house. In this task, 
the liberal-labor forces will have the 
active cooperation of NAACP members 
and leaders, almost to a man; and they 
will have behind’ them fhe impact of 
an FEPC Mobilization which was 
highly successful in part because Com- 
munist attempts to undermine it were 
beaten back. 

Mobilization leaders did not leave 
Washington without making arrange- 
ments to establish a Continuations 
Commitiee to further FEPC objectives 
in the coming months. Although ne 
leader would commit himself to ea 
promise to urge another Mobilizatior 
of FEPC supporters, if the Congres- 
sional wind blows hard against FEPC 
a second meeting before the Fall is 
not unlikely. If the President keeps 
Congress in session through the sum- 
mer, and if despite that the Senate 
permits endless filibustering, a second 
Mobilization may become necessary as 
a final warning of what FEPC enemies 
can expect at election time. 


As Senators Humphrey and Mors: 
emphasized at the Mobilization, civ! 
rights has emerged as the dom- 
inant issue of our time. We cannot 
hope to win the fight for democracy 
abroad as long as we fail, at home 
to carry democracy to millions of our 
own citizens. The accomplishment of 
the latter has become the duty o! 
every American, not as an act of “tol- 
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erance” toward less fortunate Amer- 
icans, but as an act of necessity for his 
own welfare. If the FEPC Mobiliza- 
tion in Washington accomplishe 
nothing else, it has focused that prob- 
lem in dramatic perspective, now an 
forever. 








































































By NORBERT MUHLEN 


ARLY THIS MONTH. the Soviet-con- 
trolled press in the Eastern Zone of Ger- 
many advertised the “impending dissolu- 

tion of Concentration Camps.” But at close 
range it turns out that this generous ukase ap- 
plies only to “those internees who represent no 
danger to the community and are innocent of 
all crimes.” It does not apply to the 86,000 of 
186,000 inmates who have already starved to 
death in these camps; nor does it apply to those 
inmates who are guilty of a crime and who 
are held in “regular labor camps” in the Soviet 
zone. These represent the large majority of the 
present camp population. What crimes they are 
guilty of, what danger they represent, how they 
are bting re-educated in the camps, how they 
are slowly and deliberately worked to death— 
can be seen from the following story, one case 
out of many, but a typical one. I heard it a few 
months ago in a cafe in Berlin. 

ws *: * 

THE MAN who sat in front of me must have 
looked like an average German boy a few years 
ago. Then he had been a young auto-mechanic, 
married, the father of a newly-born boby. Now 
he looked Jike an old man marked by death. 
Six feet tall, he weighed 104 pounds, his face 
was deeply lined and grey, and his eyes had the 
dulled, far-away resignation of a very sick man 
who has given up his fight for life. Six days 
before, the man had escaped from a Soviet 
starvation labor camp. Now, he was quite pre- 
occupied with a piece of cake—-the first he had 
eaten in three years—and I had to prod him 
and query him for hours until I could fit to- 
vether his story. 

After the war, young Fritz had joined the 
Social Democratic Party, not so much for po- 
litical reasons but because his father and uncle 
were members of old standing. When the East 
Zone Social Democrats were forcibly merged 
with the Communists to form the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED), Fritz was automatically 
taken over. But Fritz had just been married 
and soon a baby was expected; Fritz missed 
paying his membership dues to the new party. 
After a while, he was hailed before the party 
secretary and listened to a long speech about 
the SED’s struggle for the workers, for Ger- 
mary, and for world peace, and about member- 
ship dues being more important than a baby 
and daily food, 

Fritz didn’t care a whit about the world 
revolution, and told the party secretary to go 
to hell. Two days later, he was arrested. In jail 
he was grilled almost daily and nightly about 
his “espionage work for the Western powers,” 
but since he was a rather uneducated boy and 
not quite sure about the meaning of the word 
“espionage,” this accusation did not stick. Two 
weeks later, he was sentenced to three years of 
forced labor for “threatening world peace by 
underground work against the State.” 

The next Fritz, the danger to world 
peace, was sent under heavy police guard to 
Ruedersdorf, 60 miles away. Ruedersdorf had 
once served the Nazi CCC, lates it was used as 
a concentration camp for deported Poles. After 
the Nazis left, the Communists took over Rued- 
ersdorf, as they took over Sachsenhausen and 
Buchenwald. When Fritz arrived, there were 
200 inmates, 60 of them women. When he left, 
65 had died. : 


day, 


LIFE IN A SOVIET CAMP is quite different 
from life in a Nazi concentration camp as we 
know it. The elaborate cruelties, the sadistic 
punishments: and -tortures, the insane devilish. 
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. women of 


order of the Nazi camps, hardly occur in the 
average Soviet camp. The inmates are merely 
worked to death without being fed. Therefore, 
the word “slave labor camp” seems misleading, 
since the average slaveholder used to feed his 
slaves sufficiently to preserve their working 
ability. The Soviet slave is no economic asset; 
as long as he lasts, his labor is used as ex- 
tensively as possible.. After his final exhaustion 
and burial, there are large reservoirs from 
which to draw a new supply of slaves. Work 
and starvation are the dominant features of 
these eamps, which are less sensational but as 
gruesome and murderous as their Nazi counter- 
part. 

All the years 
Fritz worked in 
Ruedersdorf, his 
daily ration con- 
sisted of 5006 
grams of. bread 
per day, and at 
noontime, a 
small cup of 
watery soup. 
Once a week, he 
received 40 
grams of butter, 
once in two 
weeks, 162 grams 
of ersatz honey. 
Never. meat, 
very rarely po- 
tatoes. This is 
far below what 
the experts call starvation diet. 

Work was equally difficult. The men and 
tuedersdorf had to build barracks 
without any machines or proper tools. They 
dug up the soil with primitive shovels, and fail- 
ure to fulfill the daily quota meant half-rations 
for a week. They had to tear down bombed 
walls with their bare hands and little hammers, 
highly dangerous since the walls were often 
collapsing while the men worked at them. The 
camp leaders invented an ingenious system: in- 
mates who had recently been so badly injured 
that they had to sit it out were placed in front 
of the walls; when they saw the wall falling, 
they were to give an alarm so the others could 
run for safety. Usually, a few of the others 
were also badly injured this way. 
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Once a month, a doctor came to the camp to 
inspect the inmates. For most prisoners who 
said they were sick, he prescribed one aspirin 
tablet. For serious cases, such as pneumonia, 
two or three aspirin tablets. But the slaves 
shied away from getting on the sick-list, since 
the guards had orders to give only half-rations 
to sick people. No other medicine save aspirin 
was available at the camp. When people died, 
there were neither doctors nor priests in at~ 
tendance. “There are none in the neighbor- 
hood,” the guards would say: when dying men 
asked for 2 priest. 

Fa wv: we 

PACKAGES FROM HOME never reached 
the inmates. Cigarettes and food were stolen 
by the guards. A Bible Fritz’s wife sent him 
was destroyed by the guards. During all the 
time Fritz was in camp, he did not see a 
newspaper. ; 

But ‘the political commissar, Herr Retersen, 
did come once a month to deliver a political 
re-orientation lecture. Herr Petersen said war 
between the East and the West was inevitable; 
the Germans would have won the last war if 
they had been as good soldiers as the Russiaris 
were. You™can win the next one by fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with them against the ex- 
ploiters, he told them. Another time, Herr 
Petersen told the men he had been imprisoned 
as a Communist in the Systemzeit (the Nazi 
smear word for the Weimar Republic), and that 
this had been much worse than anything they 
might have to go through now. So they should 


A Slave Laborer Speaks 





be proud to work for the People’s Democracy, 
and to be educated from common criminals to 
full Soviet Men. > 

Once, in the diseussion period following Herr 
Petersen’s lecture, one of the inmates, a former 
local Christian. Democratic party officer, asked 
why_they could not get more food if this was a 
People’s Democracy. The next morning, at:roll- 
call, it was solemnly announced that he. was 
“corivicted to one additional re-education year 
in camp XX and. that, since he had attempted 
mutiny, he would be set at half rations for the 
next four weeks.” But he died before the;month 
was over. 

Extended half-rations nearly always meant a 
death sentence. They were the regular punish- 
ment for cases of “bad behavior.” One morning, 
Fritz was set on half-rations for a week for 
grinning too merrily at the morning rollcall; 
he had just received a letter from his wife. 

Once, a delegation of Russian officers came 
to inspect the camp. There was great excite- 
ment. The Soviets ordered a rolleall, and asked 
if there were any non-Germans among the 
prisoners. Then they left. Most of the guards 
at the camp were former Nazis who had joined 
the Communists. 


* 


BECAUSE HE WANTED to see his baby 
again, and because his strength was leaving 
him, Fritz planned an escape with a comrade. 
They succeeded. 

Clad in the trousers, jacket and shoes of camp 
inmates (they had no socks or shirts), Fritz was 
twice given shelter by peasant families while 
at night he made. his way toward Berlin. At 
the frontier to the Western sector in the local 
train; the strangers sitting in his car and under- 
standing his situation—-without a word being 
said—held their newspapers in such. a pro- 
tective way that the policemen checking the 
train did not notice him. 

Thus Fritz arrived in Western Berlin. A 
dector found Fritz in a critical state, suffering 
from serious malnutrition and open tubercu- 
losis of the lungs. He would have to go to a 
hospital at once. But Fritz wants to work and 
to save money to get his wife and child to 
Berlin. He is still little interested “in pelitics.” 





_ OFF THE RECORD 


Vice-President Alben W. Barkley ordered 
stricken from the Senate record.a “yawn” 
by the majority leader.—News item. 


We view dismayed end somewhat darkly 
This action of dear Alben Barkley, 


Who, urged by some unknown vagary. 
Removes this bit of commentary, 


Without which, future Record readers 
Will think we took our special pleaders— 


The duller ones as well as dafter— 
With only these: Applause and Laughter. 


MODERN MARCO POLO 


Just back, the local evening paper quotes, 
From having done six countries in six weeks, 
And having jotted down on cards his notes, 
He needs no introduction when he speaks. 


Before the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 

And Optimists, all privileged to hear 

That food is plentiful. and there are signs 
‘Of communism’s cracking up this year. 

In club and office information flows 

And for the bearer of thestidings earns 

The title of The Man Who Really Knows, 
Until some later traveler returns. - 


Richard Armour. 
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| Cominform's Rebuke to 


> . By TAKEO NAO! 

® New Leader Correspondent in Japan Py 

rt m+ TOKYO. 

r N THE MORNING of January 8, a United Press dispatch from 
d Bucharest fell like a thunder-clap on the Communist Party head- 
a quarters at Yoyogi in Tokyo. The Cominform journal, the dispatch 


- declared, had blasted Communist leader Sanzo Nosaka for alleged “bour- 





Titoism in Japan 


Nosaka Shocks Japanese CP 


Commission of the Communist Party 
of Japan: 

“The UP and other reports on Com- 
rade Nosaka age clearly an act of 
enemy provocation aimed at disrupting 
the solidarity of the ®arty,” the state- 
ment proclaimed. “If we were to be- 
lieve foreign dispatches on the sub- 
jects, Comrade Stalin would already 
have died 20 times and Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung would have committed errors 


Alas: The same morning an Inter- 
national News Service dispatch from 
Moscow confirmed the repérts. On Jan- 
uary 7, the Pravda, in an article signed 


The answer was: they didn’t trust 
the so-called free Western press. Only 
recently, offered Jurgen Kuszcynski 
(top Communist economist), ‘“‘a journal- 
ist came from England and confessed 
to me that whatever the facts were he 


Came the crack: “Where was he 


Ss geois attitudes,” as a servant of Japan’s “imperialist. occupiers.” Corre- 
r spondents from local and foreign papers rushed to Yoyogi, but the Com- > 
* . . A ten times. 
d munist Politburo was s’eing no one. The entire party leadership was 
e thrown into utter confusion. 
h The next day, the party organ Akahata published a formal statement 
issued jointly’ in the name of the Politburo and the Central Control 
‘ OP ERA a a 8 
- * 9 : 
: | Eisler Slows U 
r = . © ; 
i = 7 , ' 
‘Among Mediocre East-Zoners, U. S. 'Star' Loses Edge 
J By MELVIN J. LASKY 
i New Leader_Correspondent in Berlin 
3 HERE IS a simple explanation for it: a fighter meeting good heavy opposition, weaving and bobbing and trading blows, 
S keeps trim and in good form—in bad company, among broken-down cauliflower-eared professionals, he grows fat, slow, 
j unimpressive. 
That’s the difference between the brilliantly vicious Gerhardt Eisler, who-stepped aggressively off the Polish steamer in 
England and speeded to Berlin last summer to take over the Propaganda-Ministerium Goebbels left vacant—and the tired, 
harried little man who steps forward to read the communiques of some lifeless ‘thing he calls the Deutsche Demokratische Re- 
, publik, W. Pieck, President. 
2 In June he had been fresh from the States, bitter, mean, sharp as a whip. I remember that first press conference he gave. 
: It was in the Communist (SED) party I 
4 headquarters in‘the Soviet sector of 
Berlin. Eisler was going to break his 
) story to the world press, and the cor- 
: respondents of the world press drove 
> warily east of the Brandenburger Tor 
; to hear him. Otto Grotewohl sat to his : : he . 
left; Pieck, with a diamond stick-pin reported his own opinions ... 
glittering in his tie, to his right (under 
; a gigantic oil portrait of—himself!). from—the London Daily Worker? . 
> No doubt about it: Eisler was clever. 














Who among the dried-out hacks of the 
Eastern machine could conduct an anti- 
American campaign the way he could? 
He knew how many i’s there were in 
Mississippi. He feinted, parried, danced. 
Only very occasionally did he leave 
anybody a Western opening. He had 
been describing the mounting “reign of 
terror” in the U.S., the “purge” of all 
real democrats, the “packing of the 
concentration camps, Uncle Sam style” 
—fascism had come to full flower in 
the once fair land of Jefferson and 
Lincoln. For a moment he had his 
guard down. I raised my hand. He 
smiled graciously at the interruption. 
“Name please, paper please?” asked the 
Communist radio functionary, shoving 
the microphone in front of me. I told 
him, and went on: “Herr Eisler, now 
that you know how awful the fate of a 
political prisoner is, now that you, as 
you say, know what it means to be a 
victim of concentration camp terror, 
would it be too much for us to assume 
that among the very first things you 
will now do in the Soviet Zone of East 
Germany ... is to look into Buchen- 
wald and Sachsenhausén and check on 
the fate of your fellow political-prison- 
ers and concentration-camp victims?...” 
For a moment a small pandemonium 
broke loose. Pieck flushed to a bright 
pink. Grotewohl bent quickly over to 
Eisler’s ear, whispering. The German 
Communist correspondents poked the 
Soviet agency men. 

But it was only for a moment. Eisler 
recovered and mugged his way through 
triumphantly. There was, as I say, no 
doubt about it at that time: Eisler was 
an ace in the hole. 

+ “ = 


SIX MONTHS LATER the man 
doesn’t seem to be the same: he has 





Melvin J. Lasky is editor of Der 
Monat in Berlin. 
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Pe 
GERHART EISLER 
Out on the Ropes 


grown fat around the cerebral middle. 
True he has taken on some new worries 
—if he was Moscow’s top man in New 
York’s 13th Street, in Berlin there was 
also Walther Ulbricht, and in the 
gigantic photograph Pravda published 
on Stalin’s birthday it was Ulbricht 
who was standing next to the Vozhd, 
looking over his left shoulder. Still, 
there is no mistaking the fact that the 


man has slowed down, lost his edge. 


Yesterday he called another press- 
conference. The correspondents drove 
down into the Russian sector, to the 
Volkskammer on Thaelmann-Platz. (In 
the entrance was a gigantic portrait of 
Pieck, with the gold-lettered legend: 
“1876-1950"—has, then, the date al- 
ready been set?!) 

Eisler didn’t seem to be too happy 
with his own line—a very tame, abso- 
lutely non-radical appeal for East-West 
Trade. He tried to give it a sharp edge 
by playing up the “misery,” the “ex- 
ploitation,” the “economic gollapse” in 
Western Germany. 

But then the question came — “If 
Western imperialism is grinding the 
German masses to bits, how do you 
account for the fact that the Commu- 
nist Party is not gaining but losing 
voters? ...” 

Eisler became visibly angry. “We can 
do without your crocodile tears for the 
Party!” he snapped. 

Well, what about the situation in the 
East? When would the cor denis 
be able to get in and see how the 
masses are doing there? 








Eisler was losing his patience. “If 
Berlin had a better leadership we 
wouldn’t have this awful unemploy- 
ment problem... .” 

“But then do you intend to install a 
better leadership by agreeing to free 
city-wide elections under international 
control—?” 

“No!” Eisler exploded, “we don’t 
need any of your American control, we 
don’t need your Mississippi-style elec- 
tions!” 

“Buf Professor Eisler,” I protested, 
“the proposal was for neither Missis- 
sippi- nor Moscow-style— but just a 
plain-style election, with secret ballots 
and plenty of open campaigning ...” 

A Russian correspondent interrupted. 
Why: all this talk of free elections? 
Wasn’t the real answer to Germany’s 
crisis the end to the “imperialist split- 
ting,” the restoration of national «unity? 
And weren’t there other, better methods 
for achieving that? 

“There are!” Eisler jumped ‘at the 
cue. “Look at China! There was a 
quick method for restoring national 
unity! ...” 

“But Professor Eisler,” came the pro- 
test, “that method was via war—and 
we understood you were German sec- 
retary for the Peace. Congress—?” 
Eisler was fumbling. He could make 
white of black, five of two-and-two 
but peace out of war? “Well, we don’t 
have to fallow the Chinese method 
mechanically ...” 

“Also, findet der Birgerkrieg nicht 
statt?” (a pun on Giradoux’ play about 
the Trojan War not having taken 
place). 

Eisler grinned at me, asked whether! 
there were any other friendly ques- 
tions, closed the conference. We all 
picked wp our packages of Garbaty 
cigarettes (free), and left. 

No, Gerhardt Eisler is slowing down. 
Anyway, he didn’t look so good out 
there on the ropes. 


“Observer,” had rapped Nosaka for the 
same crimes. The Japanese Party had 
its back to the wall. Silence followed. 

[Since Mr. Naoi’s dispatch was sent, 
the Party has backed Nosaka. It threw 
out the strictest Muscovite among its 
leadership, Isao Natanishi, and, while 
confessing various errors, in general 
held firm to its belief in the correctness 
of its present course.—Ed. ] 

“* . * 

WHAT WAS NOSAKA‘S CRIME? 
In June 1948, in a report to a plenum 
of the Central Committe@ he had cate- 
gorically affirmed that it was possible 
to establish \a people’s democracy in 
Japan while it was still occupied. Even 
under American occupation, he said, 
Japan could ensure direct transition to 
socialism by peaceful, parliamentary 
means. 

“Nosaka’s theory,” wrote the Comin- 
form Journal, “consists of painting the 
imperialist occupation of Japan in 
favorable colors and of singing ithe 
praises of- Ameriean imperialism 
His theory has nothing in common with 
Marxism-Leninism. In fact, it is an 
anti-democratic and _ anti - socialist 
theory from which only the imperialist 
occupiers of Japan and the enemies of 
Japanese independence can_ benefit 
Consequently, Nosaka’s theory is at ihe 
same time un-patriotic and anti-Ja- 
panese.” 

Nosaka who fled Japan in the early 
1930's, once represented Japan on the 
Presidium of the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International and 
spent the years of World War II in 
Yenan with his friend Mao Tse-tung. 

Repatriated to Japan early in 1946, 
Nosaka generally advocated a “broad” 
policy of working with many left-wing 
and labor groups and commanded a 
large following among Japan’s intel 
lectuals. 


THE PRIME CAUSE undoubtedly of 
the Cominform rebuke is the Japanese 
CP’s loss of popular favor during the 
last two yers. Nothing displeases the 
Kremlin more than failure. In view of 
the recent showdown in the Allied 
Council for Japan, Soviet prestige re- 
quires militancy on the part of its 
Japanese agents. 

A second factor, conceivably, is the 
close association between Nosaka and 
Mao Tse-tung. With Mao’s prestige in 
the Orient high, Moscow must be con- 
cerned over the possibility of Titoism 
in the Far East. The sharp blast at 
Nosaka—while Mao was in Moscow ne- 
gotiating with Stalin—may have been 
a warning to the Chinese Communists 
to keep in line, and not to play ball 
with the Western democracies. 

[A few days later, the Chinese Com- 
munists seized Western legations all 
over Red China.—Ed. ] 

Still a third factor is that the end of 
the Japanese occupation would help 
both Stalin and Mao. The Chinese 
Communist regime needs capital equip- 
ment and manufactured goods. With 
Japan still under American occupation, 
the Kremlin must either supply them 
from Russia or Eastern Germany, or 
else risk the alienation of Mao Tse-tung 
Japanese industry in the hands of world 
eventuality 
would take 


Communism—an 
sible under the occupation 
Stalin off the ticklish spot. 


impos- 


THE EFFECT of the anti-Nosaka 
blast on the Japanese people, and 
especially on the intellectuals, cannot 
be over-estimated. Though the Japa- 
nese CP lost much popular favor 
through its excesses last summer, the 
Party’s grip on certain groups of naive 
intellectuals still remained strong. 

(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


HARLES LUCKMAN, the Lever Bros. wonderboy who resigned 
f recently, went out because the firm (British-owned) was losing 

to Procter & Gamble, particularly on detergents; profits weren't 
too good. Representatives of a delegation of “talent-boys,” dropped 
by Luckman recently, went to Unilever executives. in London and 
d'd a lot of talking against Luckman. His resignation means that 
Austin Fisher's firm, which handled labor relations for Luckman,. 
is out, too. 


* * h 4 


Charles Yale Harrison’s definition of a sadist is#‘a man who will 
esnecially not torture a sadist.” His Thank God for My Heart ‘Attack 
will get a CBS network dramatization Feb. 14, Heart Day. 

ws % % 

IMPORTANT READING—The God That Failed, autobiagraphical 
essays on why Koestler, Silone, Richard Wright, Gide, Louis Fischer 
and Stephen Spender joined or fellow-traveled with and why they left 
the Stalinists. Of interest to friends of the Orgone is that Dr. Wilhelm 
Reich and Koestler were in the same Berlin KRD unit, according to 
Koestler (p. 43). Harper’s is the publisher and R. H. S. Crossman 
edited. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson (CIO representa- 
tive) will shortly resign his post. 


John Beaufort, New York bureau chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor, has been promoted to editor of the Monitor’s magazine 
It will combine theatre, films, art and non-fiction into one. 
work out of Boston. Stafford Derby is the new 


section. 
Beaufort will 
bureau chief. 


James Wechsler. N. ¥. Post editor, and John Gates, Datly Worker 
editor, will do some debating Feb. 2 before Sarah Lawrence’s Pro- 
gressive Club in Bronxville, N. Y. WFDR-FM will record and broad- 
cast the following night. Buses for Bronxville leave from Times Square. 


John F. Ryan, onetime New York Newspaper Guild CIO com- 
misear, is business agent for the eastern Screen publicists Guild. His 
predecessor was Len Goldsmith, and we just haven't the space to 
list their affiliations. Anyway, Ryan’s appointment as SPG execu- 
tive must be approved by the membership. 


The N.Y. Times Sunday Book Review (Jan. 15.) referred to 
Anthony West, the young novelist, as the son of H. G. Wells. It 
omitted mention of his mother—Rebecca West. Such decorum. Time 
Magazine, however, did remember Mama. 

Johannes Steel on a Jan. 11 WEVD forum regarding China 
appeared with Ely Culbertson and Bob Shaplen, novelist and ex- 
Fortune writer. In his comments, Steel never once referred to the 
new regime as the Chinese Communist Government but only by its 
official title, the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China. That same morning the N.Y. Times had run a story out 
of Hong Kong in which the Chinese Communists attacked the British 
recognition statement for “rudely” referring to the Peiping Govern- 
ment as the Chinese Communist Government instead of by its 
formal title. 


What's happening to the love-affair between Thackrey’s Compass 
and Stalin's Daily Worker? The DW has taken a couple of cracks 
at the Compass in recent days. 

The London Tribune’s. weekly column, One Man’s Poison, de- 
scribed a Savoy Hotel party given by the U.S. labor delegation to 
the ICFTU convention last month at which a British Treasury official 
whispered in the ears of his countrymen: “Drink all you can, for the 
love of Pete. They’re paying for it in dollars.” Here’s what the col- 
umnist wrote about the ILGWU president: 

“The outstanding personality among those present was David 
Dubinsky. He is an irrepressible imp of a man, with a blazing per- 
sonality, and with something of the appearance and forcefulness of 
Beaverbrook. But whereas Beaverbrook talks English that sounds 
like a literal translation from American, Dubinsky talks English that 
sounds like a literal translation from Yiddish.” 


The Bar Committee to Defend Lawyers’ Right of Advocacy, 
which is defending the lawyers cited for contempt in the CP convic- 
victions, ought to take note that 158 non-Communist lawyers have 
been expelled from the legal profession by order of the Czech govern- 
ment. (UP dispatch, Jan. 4.) 


Paul Herzog, NLRB member, is preparing to resign. 
S. J. Perelman, just back from traveling for a new book, is 
burning with hate for the Dutch he met in Indonesia. Parts of his 


forthcoming magazine articles may make Holland very unhappy. 
The Whip. 
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Neglected Sou 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


. HE PURPOSE of what fol- 
lows is to suggest that the 
danger of indefinite expan- 

sion of Communist power is not 

due to any special kind of satanic 
capacity for intrigue “Possessed by 
the small miriority of Communists 
who infest Western ‘society, so 
much as to the fact that Western 
society itself is dominated by cer- 
tain assumptions of the non-Com- 
munist Left which experience has 


proved to be invalid and perilous. . 


These assumptions—formulated by 
over-simplifications, by slogans 


- about the folly of entangling alli- 


ances, the wickedness of arma- 
ments, power politics, imperialism, 
interventionism, capitalist exploi- 
tation of colonial peoples — have 
created suspicions, a mood, a cli- 
mate of opinion which make suc- 
cess in the kind of intrigue carried 
on by the Communist parties ex- 
ceedingly easy, even when the 
plotters are incompetent. 

The Communists. have profited 
by mass attitudes they did not 
create. The conditions by which 
they profit are not necessarily 
those of povertv. If the most 
powerful single party in the French 
parliament has at times been the 
Communist party, while Commu- 
nism is represented in the British 
parliament by exactly two mem- 
bers instead of two hundred, the 
difference is not to be explained 
by difference in the living stand- 
ards of the two countries. 

Recall some illustrations of the 
influence of Leftist opinion on re- 
cent developments in the world 
situation. Take the case of China. 
Whether or not the United States 
and Britain could ever have pre- 
vented China from falling -into 
the Russian grip, we can never 


know. What we do know, however, 
is that Liberal and Progressive 
opinion has been on the whole 


extremely hostile to Chiang Kai- 
shek and extremely. lenient to 
Mao Tse-tung and his Commu- 
nists; that this opinion has been 
shared by many in Administration 
circles and has had the effect of 
making policy confused, vacillat- 
ing, uncertain. The Progressives 
damned Chiang’s administration 
because it was undemocratic and 
often corrupt. This was true; it 
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ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 
“* Anti-imperialist”’ 
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= EVER BEFORE has so much of ma 
with so long a Bill of Rights,” Nor 
never before has mankind been i! 


trophe.” 

This “curious paradox,” Sir. Norman d 
the catch-phrase dogmatism of the democra 
ism.” “socialism.”. “imperialism.” “progres 
touchstones of the Leftist catechism, often « 
termed “the confusion.of Left and East.” 
~- Russia, many Socialists and “liberals” ha’ 

phrases into a romance with the Soviet ‘d 
a “middle ground” which attempts 'to tran 
“capitalism” and “socialism” (read “freedon 
tality—-whose high priests include such s 
Max Lerner and Jean Paul Sartre—-is a m 
Stalinism, Sir Norman suggests, politely, es 
supported parties govern almost the entire 
Great /llusion, Let the People Know, The | 
books, Norman Angell won the Nobel! Peace 


. 
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was. But this ~was not the issue th 
we had to face. That issue was: be 
Would the Communists be any bo 
more democratic than the Na+ Sa 
tionalists? Would the outlook for so. 
future democracy, peace and pros- , fat 
perity throughout the world—in- an 
cluding China—be better if that ice 
country became a satellite of Com- Al 
munist Russia, or better if China th 

were relatively independent. co- 
operating with and receiving aid ly 
from the West? It was a choice, if vi 
not of evils, of imperfections. b 
Western Leftism preponderanily 
favored the Communist imperfec- rs 
tions to the Nationalist: a prefer- q 
ence reflected in such reports to al 
the State Department as that p 
which stated bluntly that in sup- b 
porting the Communists (pictured SC 
as “democratic agrarian reform- te 
ers’), we would at least “align = 
ourselves behind the most coher- e 
ent, progressive and powerful force > 
in China”; and also reflected in the eo 
fact that such Presidential ad- fc 
visers »s We=llace, Donald Nelson. be 
Hurley went to Moscow to learn Ww 
what ought to be done about China. se 
and there seem to have accepted ec 
Molotov’s statement that “Russia st 
was not interested in the Chinese o 
Communists, who were mere ‘agra- th 
P en th 
rian reformers’ ” — and that Man- te 
churia could safely be promised to éi 
Russia. de 
In Europe, a similar preference Si 
for Stalin over Churchill was re- ] 
vealed in the tri-partite confer- vel 
ences concerning the post-war de 
settlements. Churchill's efforts to ex. 
forestall the risk that Russian vic- an 
tory might, unless due precautions m«¢ 
were taken, be used as a peace- we 
time instrument for the expansioy va 
of Communist power, faced the bo 
hostility of nearly the whole of the de 
Left—not merely that of the Com- Ru 
munist parties, whose influence in dis 
Britain and the United States was ha 
negligible. La 
In the. general Leftist view, Co 
Churchill necessarily stood for re- Co 
action and imperialism and Russia th 
for Progress, the interests of the ee 
proletariat, socialism. All the “Pro- of 
gressive” slogans and incantations in 
about “the People,” “Fascist hy- w 
enas,” “imperialism” were always it 
being used by Stalin and were so th 
seldom used by Churchill. How » 
far this preference for Stalin over on 
Churchill went, and its effect on the 
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> much of mankind gone so far to the left. 
Rights,” Norman Angell points out. .“And 
nkind been in such danger of utter catas- 


sir Norman declares, may be partly due to 
f the democratic Left.- Words like “capital- 
“progressive” and -“‘reactionary” the 
chism, often conceal. what Arthur Koestler 
t and East.” Since Lenin’s coup d'etat in . 
“liberals” have been entranced by catch- 
the Soviet dictatorship, or—at~best—into 
ympts'to transcend or to mediate between 
read “freedom” and “tyranny”). This men- 
clude such sophisticates as Harold Laski. 
artre—-is a most insidious form of crypto- 
's, politely, especially when labor or labor- 
ost the entire free world. Author of The 
» Know, The Steep Places and many other 
2 Nobe] Peace Prize in 1933. 
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the negotiations with Russia, may 
be judged by the reading of a 
book like Elliott Roosevelt’s As He 
Saw It, in which the President’s 
son gives vivid pictures ofthe 
father’s attitude at the Teheran 
and -Yalta conferences. An Amer- 
ican Liberal and an_ historian, 
Arthur Schesinger, Jr., reviewing 
the book, does so in these terms: 

The thesis of this curious and iive- 
ly little book is that Franklin Roose- 
velt, anticipating a mortal struggle 
between Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, regarded Britain as much the 
greater menace to the world in which 
he believed. ... He reports—in direct 
quotes —the President’s consistent 
and detailed suspicions of British 
perfidy. Churchill figures as com- 
bined buffoon and villain, endlessly 
scheming — generally to the _ de- 
tached amusement .of the President 
and his son—to divert the United 
States from the war against Germany 
to the war against Russia. Hearing 
the British military and naval lead- 
ers on board the Augusta, Elliott 
found himself wondering — this was 
before Pearl Harbor — “whether it 
was the British Empire’s purpose to 
see the nazis and .the Russians cancel 
each other out, while Britain grew 
strong.” Stalin makes a reassuring 
entrance at Teheran, something like 
the wise old uncle from Australia in 
the Horatio Alger books. “Listening 
to Stalin’s quiet words, watching his 
quick, flashing smile, I sensed the 
determination that is in his name: 
Steel.” 

No one need accept Elliott Roose- 
velt’s description as accurate in 
detail; nor free of distortion and 
exaggeration. But it does describe 
an attitude, a feeling, terribly com- 
mon at that time, a feeling which 
went far beyond the limits of the 
various Communist parties. In a 
book published in 1944, nearly a 
decade after the revelations of the 
Russian purges, one of the most 
distinguished English Leftists, who 
has been chairman of the British 
Labor Party, and who is not a 
Communist, evaluates Russian 
Communism in these terms: 

The solemn truth remains that in 
the Soviet Union more men and 
women have had more opportunity 
of self-fulfillment than anywhere else 
in the world. .. . It is the only nation 
which ... knows without doubt that 
its pecple move to the control of 
their own destiny. 

The author, Harold Laski, goes 
on to suggest to his readers that 
the Christian values are “more 
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likely to be secured.in our own 
age by the central idea of the 
Russian revolution than by any 
alternative principle we are in a 
position to choose.” 

a * a 


ALL THIS REFLECTS the as- 

sumptions which have underlain 
so much of “Progressive” think- 
ing. (which Was not~ necessarily 
Communist) in the inter-war years. 
Those assumptions, it will be re- 
called, were broadly that the capi- 
talist West was bent upon alli- 
ance with Germany to crush so- 
cialist Russia, in fulfillment of the 
Marxist “class war” prognosis. We 
can now judge that forecast in the 
light of the event. 
“When a Tory capitalist govern- 
ment in Britain did declare war, it 
was not against socialist Russia 
but against fascist Germany. It 
was communist Russia, not the 
capitalist West, which formed a 
pact with fascist Germany, a pact 
which, the probabilities indicate, 
enabled Germany to begin the war 
before the democracies were ready. 
Communist parties everywhere for 
nearly two years aided, not the 
Western democracies, but Ger- 
many, by moral and sometimes 
material sabotage of the Allied war 
effort. 

When Hitler offered Britain peace 
on the condition that, in return for 
keepmg its empiré, it remain neu- 
tral while Germany crushed Rus- 
sia, it was a Tory-imperialist, capi- 
talist Prime Minister of a direly 
harassed Britain, before it had any 
assurance of American military 
aid, who refused the offer and be- 
came instead the ally of socialist 
Russia. And shortly after, a capi- 
talist Japan having attacked a 
capitalist America, the latter was 
to give freely of-its wealth and 
resources to ensure the victory of 
a communist power, on the general 
principle that the defense of Rus- 
sia’s right to be communist would 
involve Russia’s support of the 
right of others not to be communist. 





Such are the facts. They make 
mincemeat of most of the inter- 
war doctrines proclaimed by Pro- 
gressives. Yet the underlying as- 
sumptions, the “principles” they 
express, the mood to which they 
gave rise, still play their part in 
the general shaping of policy. Still 
it is assumed that all “Power- 
polities,” all forms of imperialism, 
or colonialism, are evil and sinful; 
that independence must never be 
denied to those who demand it, 
whether in Europe, Asia or Africa, 
however much existing authority 
and order may be destroyed. To 
oppose these propositions is sinful. 

Yet the issue can be put very 
simply: 

If now the United States does 
not exercise, for perhaps a very 
long time, a degree of what yester- 
day most Americans would have 
condemned as sheer imperialism. 
then the h=rd battle for security. 
for freedom and welfare through- 
cut the world, will have been lost 
to those who do not believe in free- 
dom, -=nd who have so far failed. 
whether in Asia or in Europe, to 
organize societies that can give 
their members even material wel- 
fare. 

The slogans described above 
never represented the whole truth, 
and today are half-truths of ex- 
ceeding danger. Power politics are 
the politics of not being over- 
powered and without power free- 
dom could not possibly be. de- 
fended. If there had been no 
British imperialism and colonialism 
there could have been no United 
States; ‘f no Spanish and Portu- 
guese imperialism, no Latin Amer- 
ican republics. The civilization of 
the Western hemisphere would 
have been that of the North Amer- 
ican Indian or the human-sacri- 
ficing Aztecs. 

If there had been no British 
Empire in 1940 after the fall of 
France—no Gibraltar, no Malta, no 
troops in Egypt to fight Rommel— 
Hitler would have won the war, 


STALIN AND CHURCHILL 
“Socialist” and “Imperialist” 


Oommunist Power 


and Nazis occupied Palestine. The 
two world wars that have cost us 
all so dear did not originate in 
any revolt against colonial status: 
neither Germany, nor Italy, nor 
Japan went to war to free them- 
selves from colonial exploitation. 
for they were not colonies. Russia's 
aggressions are not the result of 
American : imperialism, whatever 
Moscow may say. And they throw 
a revealing light on the proposi- 
tion which has been accepted so 
unquestionably by virtually all 





HAROLD J. LASK 
“Revolutionary” 


schools of socialism in the past, th 
proposition that in the moder: 
world capitalism is the sole cause 
of war, that a socialist state by its 
very nature would be incapable of 
generating the forces which lead 
to aggression and that by socialisn 
alone may the world find peace. 

To put forward absolute national! 
independence as the supreme ideal 
and the necessary condition of 
peace and freedom is to make the 
achievement of those ends impos- 
sible. They will not be achieved 
by making every group or com- 
munity possessing some _ distin- 
guishing mark completely inde- 


‘pendent, that is to say sovereign: 


but by so limiting independence 
(i.e. sovereignty) as to make pos- 
sible by cooperation the mainte- 
nance of law by some trans-national 
government, some organized au- 
thority. This must sometimes be 
imposed, as the United States and 
her allies are imposing it on Ger- 
mans and Japanese, and may have 
to continue to do so for a genera- 
tion. Sometimes such power is the 
only road to peace. The Roman Em- 
pire gave the old world the longest 
period of peace that world ever 
knew. The break-up of the Empire 
did not make things better; it made 
them very much worse. As much 
could be said of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. If all the European 
nations were to clear out of Africa, 
that continent would not know 
less of violence, bloodshed, disease, 
cruelty, but more. 


THE RIGHT ALTERNATIVE to 
imperialism is not the chaos and 
anarchy of everybody’s “independ- 
ence,” but union on a basis of 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The Gospel by Asch 





MARY. By Sholem Asch. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 436 pp. $3.50 
Reviewed by JUDAH GOLDIN 


S IT POSSIBLE TO WRITE A NOVEL— in this case, I suppose, one 
would call it a historical novel—about the Christ? Theoretically, a 


quest for the historical Jesus is as legitimate an exercise for research © 


or imagifiation as is any other subject. The fact that often such an exercise 


fails, that what remains conjectural or even dubious is presented as fact, 


or that the artistic treatment is soon made subsidiary to another purpose— 
the fact, in other words, that even serious attempts at recovering the his- 
torical Jesus either in scholarship or letters often fail, is beside the point. 


Granted the assignment is difficult; 


but scholarship and art have many 


difficult assignments, yet we do not eliminate them from possible treatment. 


To write therefore of the historical 


Jesus, after exploring fastidiously what 


the sources contain, is not a priori im- 
possible. But the question is, Is it possi- 
ble to prepare a monograph on the 
Christ, and is it possible to write a 
novel about the Christ? Obviously 
neither textual criticism nor philology 
nor historical research nor archagology 
can establish the Christ’s claims. Does 
then imaginativeness or artistic indus- 
try do so? Even more: Does the artist 
or novelist make the Christ’s claims 
more intelligible in terms independent 
of faith? In short, merely within the 
framework of the novel, its idiom and 
function, is it possible to portray the 
Christ? 

Sholem Asch would have done well 
to ask himself this question and then 
study carefully St.. Luke’s statement of 
his purpose. ‘Forasmuch,” wrote the 
perceptive Evangelist to Theophilus, 
“as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those 
things which are most surely believed 
among us ... it seemed good to me 
also, having had perfect understanding 
f all things from the very first, to 
write unto thee in order . that thou 
mightest know the certainty of those 
things, wherein thou hast been in- 
structed.” Withowt that sure belief o: 
preliminary instruction, St. Luke never 
would have undertaken his account; 
with it, on the other hand, all he had 
ta do was set in order forthrightly the 
story and its categorical implication. 
You as the reader may either accept 
or reject what he tells. But two things 
are above all clear: first, Luke knows 
what he is talking about; second, Luke 
is never guilty of double-talk. 


Because Mr. Asch fails to understand 
that one cannot write a novel, qua 
novel, about the Christ, he is guilty, 
I am afraid, of the very things which 
would have exasperated St. Luke 
above all. As a result, even the oc- 
casional moving lyricism of his prose 
becomes a liability to his subject. In 
fact, it is out of his central failure that 
all of Mr. Asch’s lapses develop, and 
ultimately they return to magnify that 
failure and distort his eloquence t@&. 


~ 


THUS: SINCE MR. ASCH is de- 
ternfined to write a novel, he draws 
upon history for background and local 
color. And his historical -information 
is piteous. The statement that there 
are 23 letters-in the Hebrew alphabet 
(p. 179) rather than 22, is probably a 
typographical error, for surely Mr. 
Asch knows some Hebrew. But what 
shall we say of Mr. Asch’s constant 
reference to the use of a “prayer shawl” 
and the “women’s gallery” in the syna- 
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gogue? A little careful study (never 
mind research) would have revealed to 
him that the prayer-shawl, as a special 
garment at prayer, did not exist in 
Jesus’s day, and that a women’s- 
gallery in the synagogue was yet to 
be invented. I suspect that Mr. Asch 
was thinking of the synagogue his 
father must have attended. Mr. Asch 
asks (p. 35) in the name of Mary’s 
thoughts, “that a virgin would conceive 
and give birth to a son?” What Jewish 
girl, living in Palestine and reading 
the ‘Reripeures in Hebrew, ever heard 


of sueh a prophecy?® In the .Jewish 
milieu of Mary and Jesus, what evi- 
dence is there that at any time the 
notion of a supernatural birth was 
connected with the idea of the Messiah 
(ct. pp. 35 f., 70, etc.)? 

x o ve 

WHAT THEN IS THE SERIOUS 
trouble with the “history”? Its princi- 
pal offense is that it is used by Mr. 
Asch as a substitute for what he says 
he is going to do and is actually un- 
able to do. By his use of “historical” 
data he is desperately trying to distract 
us and leave the impression that his 
characters and his story are intelligible. 
But the fact is that history—even free 
from error—does not explain the Virgin 
or the Christ. And because Mr. Asch 
does not understand this he is utterly 
confused, and where the Apostles are 
stunningly impressive by their state- 
ment of “fact,” Asch becomes funny 
and his story ludicrous. 

An excellent case in point is Asch’s 
version of what befell Zacharias (cf. 
Luke 1). Luke of course tells the story 
with dignity and no mincing: “And it 
came to aes ws that while he executed 


Truj illo Whitewash 


THE LAND gaeat LOVED. The Dominican Republic. 
246 pp. $3.75. 


Harding. Coward McCann, Inc. 


By Bertita 


Reviewed by STEPHEN NAFTI. 


7 E ARE ABYSMALLY IGNORANT about Latin America” Bertita 
Harding, assures us and she proceeds to contribute her full share 
to this state of affairs. She regales us with a dithyrambic glorifi- 


cation of the Dominican Republic’s 


the sonorous title Generalissimo Doctor 
Don Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y Molina. 

After seizing power by a military 
revolt against a constitutionally elected 
president, Trujillo promoted himself 
from sergeant to general, and had the 
local university make him a Doctor 
honoris causa. After exiling, imprison- 
ing and killing all his known opponents, 
he also assumed the title Benefactor de 
la Patria. This title appears under his 
picture on many stamps of his country. 
Other stamps bear the pictures of his 
father and his mother. His five-year-old 
son was made an army colonel with 
full pay, and when he was paraded in 
full colonel’s uniform, bedecked with 
medals, he had to be saluted by all 
officers under his grade. 

None of this is in Mrs. Harding’s 
book. 

Less than six years after his inaugu- 
ration Trujillo modestly changed the 
name of the capital, Santo Domingo, 
which had received that name from 
its founder Columbus, and borne it for 
nearly four and a half centuries-—to 
Ciudad Trujillo. The author assures us 
that “it is a matter of record that 
Trujillo wrote lengthily and vehe- 
mently to protest against this change, 
which, according to his statement, was 
made against his will.” Of course, he 
was powerless to prevent this or the 
erection of a sign in blazirfg electric 
lights placed over the cross of a church, 
reading: “God and Trujillo.” 

She explains the atrocious massacre 
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present “Emperor Jones” who sports 





by Trujillo’s army in 1937 of several 
thousand Haitian peasants, who lived 
near the border with the words: “ 
border Dominicans rose up against in- 
cursive Haitians who were stealing 
their cattle, despoiling their women, 
and burning their crops. Troops were 
sent to the frontier, and hundreds of 
Haitians were slain.” 
aK * ok 

MRS. HARDING ADMITS that there 
are no free elections, no free press and 
only one political party is tolerated— 
just as in Stalinia. But, she explains 
“Dominicans of superior educations and 
means .. . agree that both their own 
class and the poor are far better off 
than if the unhampered ballot were 
in the hands of the vast majority, 
largely unlettered Negroes.” She is 
therefore convinced that Trujillo “has 
been a godsend to his country.” On the 
same page she tells us that Trujillo, 
who is universally beloved by his 
people, has “invited his exiled enemies 
to return t6 run for office against him. 
That they have not taken up fis 
challenge may indicate . . . their com- 
plete lack of confidence to beat him 
in a free election.” Mrs. Harding omits 
to mention, that an opposition candidate 
who once ran against him, was mysteri- 
ously assassinated by “unknown men.” 
~Whitewashing, justification and glori- 
fication of Trujillo, to whom the author 
repeatedly refers by his self-given title, 
The Benefactor, and whom she credits 
with all the accomplishments, ‘progress 
and prosperity of the country, consti- 
tutes the first and last chapters of the 
book. No official publicity issued by 
Trujillo’s propaganda office could have 
done a better job. 











the priest’s office before God ... there 
appeared unto him an, angel of the 
Lord. ... And when Zacharias sav-him, 
he was troubléd, and fear fell wpon 
him. But the angel said unto him, 
Fear not, Zacharias: for thy prayer is 
heard; and thy wife Elisabeth ‘shall 
bear thee a son, and thou shalt éalt this 
name’ John. And Zacharias ‘said 
unto the angel, Whereby shall I -know 
this? for I am an old man, and my-wife 
well stricken in years. And the angel 
answering said unto him, I'am Gabriel 

. and am sent to speak unto ‘thee, 
and: to show thee these glad tidings. 
And, behold, thou shalt be dumb, and 
not be able to speak, until the day that 
these things shall be performed 
And the people waited for Zacharias, 
and marveled that he tarried so long 
in the temple. And when he came out, 
he could not speak unto them: and 
they ‘perceived that he had seen a 
vision in the temple: for he beckoned 
unto them, and remained speechless.” 

Now for the Gospel according to 
Asch (p. 29) and my italics: “About 
this time a strange affliction befell the 
Priest Zachariah. ... The old man was 
executing the priest’s office ... while 
the multitude of the pilgrims waited 
in the outer court. But when hts task 

. was completed, he failed to emerge 
from the sanctuary. The people, wait- 
ing in the court outside, marveled that 
he overstayed his time so long; and 
they continued there with mounting 
impatience until at length they saw the 
aged Zachariah staggering out of the 
Temple supported by two. brother 
priests, and it appeared that he had 
lost the power of speech. The people 
said that he said (?—read: had) seen 
a vision, but | no one knew what it was 
he had seen. 

The Gospel story is made “plausible” 
—but we are not yet done. For forty- 
one pages later (p. 70) Asch is no lenger 
so circumstantial; here he has Miriam 
(Mary) thinking to herself: “Would.-she 
find such faith ... in the old priest who 
caviled with the voice of his angel, so 
that he was struck dumb in punish- 
ment and deprived of his holy office?” 
And five pages later (p. 75)—still with- 


‘ out explanatory transitions—we are in- 


formed that to the.Judaean. wilderness 
“came the priest Zachariah to hide the 
shame of his dumbness; for he was #till 
awed by the vision he had seen in the 
Temple and by the ire of the angel 
whose word concerning Elisheva’s 
opened womb he had dared to ques- 
tion.” 

Here .you have Mr. Asch’s manner- 
ism—an attempt at camouflaging his 
own muddleheadedness, alas. That is 
why his historical summaries and de- 
scriptions, even his occasional beautiful 
sentences (“Every dawn renews the 
Beginning, and to behold the earth 
struggling out of the formless void, out 
of the night, is to witness the act of 
creation.”) are suspect. He has given 
us no new insight into the story of the 


_. Gospel; instead he blurs our focus.,One 


can be overwhelmed by the Annuncia- 
tion; one is only- embarrassed by Mr. 
Asch’s hothouse description of Mary’s 
(Miriam’s) encounter with the angel. 
What we are left with in the end is 
certainly not a novel, not even a homily. 
It is, I regret to say, a sentimental 
scenario with Jennifer Jones in ‘the 
lead. 
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ss The Critique 


LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY. By Max Black. University Press. 


264 pp. $3.50. ° ‘ 


. 


Reviewed by ERNEST NAGEL 


. STRIKING FEATURE of recent philosophy is its concern with the 
nature and role ‘of symbolism in different human enterprises. Some 
philosophers have-been interested in language as a cultural phe- 

nomenon, and have celebrated its importance“in the history of civilization; 
others have-tried' to construct an. adequate psychology which could explain 
linguistic behavior without. using assumptions borrowed from. dualistic 


coneéptions of the relation of mind to 
body; others have’ been concerned with 
developing: a comprehensive meta- 
physies, according to which the role of 
symb8lism in human life is intelligible 
only in terms of an ultimate symbolism 
pervasive in all things; still others have 
contributed to the analysis of the formal 
struetures of various systems of -sym- 
bolism, and have thereby forged val- 
uable® tools for logical analysis. 


The aspect of current linguistic studies 
which has produced greatest excite- 
ment and popular interest is the attempt 
to develop criteria of meaningful dis- 
course, with the help of which con- 


fusions of thought could be readily ex- 
posed, pseudo-problems identified, and 
blockages to fruitful inquiry removed. 
Indeed, a substantial fraction of the 
popular literature on semantics consists 
largely of proposed criteria of meaning, 
simple enough for a child to follow and 
so comprehensive that discourse about 
any subject could be judged almost at 
a glance as possessing sense or nonsense. 
A common form of this criterion is that 
an. expression has genuine meaning only 
if it refers to something to which one 
can” point; and though acceptance of 
this eriterion would make nonsense of 
nearly all statements in the sciences, 
there are hardy souls who appear to 
believe that this simple rule is equal to 
the task of solving most of the world’s 
troubles. 

However, in spite of the extravagant 
claims that continue to be made for 
semantic analysis, discussions during 
the past dozen years have made it clear 
that an adequate theory of symbolism 
is difficult to achieve, and that criteria 
of meaning cannot be stated and used 
as simply as was once supposed. No 
one competently familiar with the sub- 
ject will doubt that the linguistic 
method of analysis has shown many 
issues discussed by philosophers to be 
quite spurious indeed. At the same 
time, it must now be acknowledged 
that semantic studies have suffered 
badly from over, simplification, and 
from the tendency to manufacture 
quickly a debunking tool that any tyro 
could employ. And it is also a matter 
of record that in their attempt to correct 
their earlier over-simple formulations, 
some recent writers have fallen prey 
to the same sort of uncritical postulation 
and. intellectual unclarity which the 
program of semantic analysis vas in- 
tended to eliminate. The quantity of 
puerile dogmatism and unadulterated 
nonsense that has been published on 
the problems of language is fit subject 
for wony; but singe much of this writing 
has exercised considerable influence 
throughout the country, it is also sub- 
ject for genuine lament. 

. > * 


PROFESSOR BLACK’S BOOK can 
be recommended highly to those, sat- 
iated: with half-baked discussions of 
semantics and interested in seeing the 
linguistic method of analysis handled 
judiciously and with a clear rocognition 
of its complexities. The book is not a 
systematic Study, but brings together 
ten independently written though re- 
lated essays, all but two of which were 
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previously published. The first chapter 
is an excelent introduction to the 
method. of linguistic analysis, and illud- 
trates its power in revealing the futility 





of Language 


of the widely held philosophical thesis 
that we can know only the “structures” 
of things: The second chapter is a 
stimulating discussion of the nature of 
vagueness as a linguistic phenomenon. 
In addition, Black offers some construc- 
tive suggestions for developing a precise 
formula for degrees of vagueness, 
though in the opinion of the present 
reviewer the proposed formula has little 
more than academic interest. The third 
chapter contains a good analysis of the 
problem of “justifying” influctive pro- 
cedures, and shows that Most attempts 
to solve the problem are controlled by 
a mixture of prejudice arid confusion 


coneerning the scope and_—validation of 
inductive and deductive arguments. The 
remaining chapters contribute carefal 
analyses of a number of more technical 
writings on the theory of language, in- 
cluding those of Russell, Wittgenstein, 
Tarski, Morris, and Ogden and Richards. 
The hitherto unpublished final essay: on 
Korzybski’s- general semantics is- of 
special interest in view of the latter’s 
wide influence, and deserves to be read 
widely. Black’s restrained but none- 
theless devastating critique of the basic 
ideas on which Korzybski rests his pre- 
tensious claim is alone worth the price 
of the book. 





The Lonely Haunter 


THE POETRY AND PROSE OF WALT WHITMAN. Edited by Louis 
Untermyer. Simon & Schuster. 1,200 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JAMES RORTY 


HE INNER SANCTUM'S big package of Whitman and his critics is 
the best form in which the poet has yet been presented, since the 
only intelligent, way to take Whjtman is to take him whole. The 
volume includes the “deathbed edition” of Ltaves of Grass, all his more 
important .prose, specimens of his early and very bad poetry and worse 
prose, and some of the more important letters. It contains also Mr. 


Untermyer’s workmanlike and service- 
able introduction and rather more than 
one needs in the way of commentary, 
since much of it, both early and recent, 
seems astonishingly inept. Outstand- 
ing exceptions to this judgment are 
F. O. Mathiessen’s “Only a Language 
Experiment” and especially Mark Van 
Deren’s “Walt Whitman, Stranger,” 
both of which contribute a good deal 
toward an undersfanding of what Whit- 
man was and was not. 

Now that democracy is fighting for 
its life around the world, against the 
spread of an aggressive totalitarianism, 
it might be supposed that a re-reading 
of the prophet of democracy would 
yield us inspiration and a renewal of 
faith. 
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Prophet and interpreter of democ- 
racy Whitman was not; was not equip- 
ped to be. He lived an extraordinarily 
lonely life, and played almost no part 
in the democratic process of his time. 
The democratic masses whom he ad- 
dressed never read him, and the “manly 
Tove of comrades” that he celebrated, 
because it was the only kind of love 
which he capable of feeling, 
was quite simply homosexual love — 
scarcely, as Van Doren observes, a 
sound biological base on which to 
found a democratic culture. His pseudo- 
proletarian posture and dress as a poet 
—‘‘one of the roughs, large, proud, af- 
fectionate, eating, drinking and breed- 
ing” as he described himself in a self- 
written review of his own book — was 
seemingly borrowed from a character 
created by the novelist George Sand. 
Actually, he affected lace collars and 
other forms of dandyism. “There was 
something fine, delicate, womanly about 
him,” writes his friend John Burroughs. 


was 


THE EYES REVEALED the intol- 
erable psyehological conflict which gen- 
erated that extraordinary explosion of 
genius, the 1855 edition of “Leaves of 
Grass,” published when he was thirty- 
Six and an out-of-work newspaperman. 
Unable either to acknowledge or to en- 
dure his sexual inversion — perhaps 
never to express it actively — Whitman 
was forced to project a vast dream- 
America, to mate in spirit with “ma 
femme,” democraty. In that ideal rela- 
tionship the poet could at last appear 
as the master, the Answerer. 

Meanwhile, in the flesh, Whitman 
continued all his days his lonely haunt- 
ing of the crowds that neither knew 
him nor included him. His disciples 
took Whitman’s democratic pronuncia- 
mentos literally and insisted that he 
play up to his self-elected role as Seer. 
There is evidence that toward the end 
of his life the role bored Whitman 
more than a little. . 

Regardless of the psycholégical dy- 
namic of his production Whitman re- 
mains a great poet, and the greatness 
extends to the best of his prose writing. 
Readers of the present volume are 
urged to skip all the apparatus of in- 
troduction and comment and turn di- 
rectly to that miraculous hymn to 
death, “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloomed” and to the preface to 
the 1855 edition. After these, neither 
Whitman’s own windy bombast nor the 
confiding fatuousness of some of his 
commentators will greatly matter. 





Do Not Feed Nuts to the Novelist 


THE BIG CAGE. By Robert Lowry. Doubleday. 342 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


HERE IS THE ESTABLISHED European tradition of the Kiinstler- 
roman, of which The Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man is a 
splendid example, and there is also the recent American tradition of 


the nc ve’ about “how someone just like yourself, reader 


‘9° 


became an 


author. une kind of novel is an exploration of the act of creation and its 
social implications—a gloss on the myth of Daedulus. The other kind of 


novel stresses the becoming as the 
essence of the experience—it is a ma- 
chine that provides the reader with a 
ready-made dream of literary success. 

In America, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans are attempting to 
be authors, the testament of how one 
of them did become an author serves 
as a purgative. For a novel of this type 
to succeed as a novel, however, it must 
convince us that the protagonist as 
culture hero has ‘a sensibility that is 
artistically authentic. I have never read 
a book of this sort that achieves this 
necessary goal. Could it be because a 
novelist who éan create an authentic 
sensibility that is-in some way extrao- 
dinary realizes that there is no point 
in writigg this kind of a novel? Or is 
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John Franklin Barden, author of 
several books, is a frequent contrib- 


utor to The New Leader. 
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a less charitable view more feasible— 
that only those novelists who lack the 
equipment of the novelist focus their 
attention on how it feels like to be a 
novelist? 

The Big Cage differs from the novels 
of, say, Thomas Wolfe in one especially 
peculiar respect. Mr; Lowry’s relation 
to his alter ego, Richard Black, is that 
of a comedian to a stooge. Richard’s 
most intense experiences are treated as 
comic material by the novelist. He re- 
gards his hero’s prolific literary pro- 
ductions as infallibly funny. When he 
is depicting this withdrawn youth’s few 
experiences with other people—such as 
his participation in the 1937 Ohio River 
flood—he allows a grotesque prank to 
“top” everything that went before. And 
the account of how Richard Black 
encountered woman and sex is an 


amazing travesty, possibly an unwit- 





ting one, of the classic,experience of 
premature love. 
a * x 


ANOTHER STRANGE QUALITY of 
The Big Cage is the narrowness of its 
point of view. The greatest part of the 
book is about the first ten years of 
Richard Black’s life. From the age of 
seven this prodigy shuts himself into 
an attic room and writes a story a day 
and scores of pages are devoted to an 
account of this infantile writer’s emo- 
tions about what he wrote. Mr. Lowry 
emphasizes the fact that Richard often 
wrote of experiences he had not had; 
the author’s own fault seems to have 
been not to be able to represent an 
experience he had actually had except 
by means. of clichés. 

The author says of Richard Black 


-towards the end of this long book that 


all the while he had been struggling to 
get out of his own cage, he had not 
known that everyone else was confined 
in an even larger enclosure. The trouble 
is that Mr. Lowrey is letting himself 
as author out of the cage of his child- 
hood, has been only too careful to keep 
himself as aspirant imprisoned for the 
world to see. And_he is still standing 
outside the? cage feeding his former 
self novelistic peanuts to induce the 
queer animal to perform his grotesque 
tricks for the bystander. 
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ALL HOPE ABANDON. A Novel by Irene Odoevzev. Translated -from 
the French by F. K. Reed. 282 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by GLEB STRUVE 


HE BOOK NOW OFFERED to the American readers was first pub- 
aren (and probably written) in French. The publishers tell us that 

it will inevitably be compared to Koestler’s Darkness at Noon and 
Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom, and that it has “a convincing authenticity.” 
As for the former statement, the influence of both Koestler and Kravchenko 
is obvious, but the only resemblance is in the subject-matter: the book com- 
pletely lacks the intensity and incisiveness of Koestler’s intellectual analysis 


or the harrowing reality of Kravchenko’s experience. And if there is any- 
thing that is absent from it, it is the authenticity and convincingness. 


The story has four main characters: 

famous Soviet writer, Andrei Lu- 
ganov: his adoptive brother, Mikhail 
Volkov, who from a young revolution- 
ary, exiled to Siberia in 193, rises to 
become a Red Army Marshal; Luga- 
nov’s wife, Vera, a famous ballerina; 
and Strohm, a would-be diplomat but 
in reality a sinister N.K.V.D. man. 
The main action of the story takes 
place between 1939 and 1945, but we are 
also taken back to 1906 to show us the 


ntecedents of Luganov and Volkov 
against the background of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, and then briefly through 


the whole of the Soviet period. 
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Gleb Struve is Professor of Rus- 


sian History and Literature at the 
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The plot centers round the epigram 
which Luganov writes about “the Great 
Man” (as Mine. Odoevtsev rather pre- 
tentiously and quite unnecessarily calls 
Stalin who looms in the backgrofind of 
the novel). Betrayed by his friends, 
three fellow-writers, Luganov is ar- 
rested and imprisoned in solitary con- 
finement. He tries to commit suicide- 
this leading to a sort of religious con- 
version; then, thanks to Volkov’s in- 
tervention, is exiled to the Ukraine and 
given a post on a local newspaper. 
On the very eve of the German-Soviet 
War he is “liquidated” by Volkov on 
the orders from the Great Man him- 
self. Luganov’s wife, after his arrest, 
is forced by Strohm to help in further 
betraying her husband and becomes 
an N.K.V.D. agent and spy (this gives 
the author a chance to introduce an 
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American journalist visiting the Soviet 
Union—he and Vera fall in love with 
each other, but after Vera’s confession 
he goes away). 

Toward the end of the book we learn 
that Vera, now married to a rich Dutch 
banker, became Strohm’s mistress and 
took her revenge on him by betraying 
him and bringing about his execution. 
As for Volkov, after liquidating his 
closest friend, he makes a dazzling 
career in the Red Army. The last sec- 
tion of the books shows us Volkov, long 
since disillusioned in the Revolution, 
first in Berlin and then on the way to 
Moscow where he.is summoned—to his 
doom, as he well knows. 

* a & 

THERE IS NOTHING UNREAL in 
the pattern of Mme. Odoevtsev’s novel. 
It is even obvious that for her plot she 
drew upon some actual episodes: the 
story of Luganov’s epigram is reminis- 
cent of what happened to the poet 
Mandelstam, whereas in portraying 
Volkov in the last section of the book 
she probably had in mind Marshal 
Zhukov’s recall from Berlin; at other 
times Volkov’s speeches about the 
Revolution remind us of Kravchenko 
and his book. The trouble is that the 
author has failed completely to bring 
her characters to life. They are pup- 
pets, melodramatic stock characters, 
given into the bargain to interminable 
speechifying and rather cheap and 
inane philosophizing. 

Neither the author nor the other 


Anti-Soviet Puppet Show - 
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characters in the book can make us 
believe in Luganov as “the greatest 
living Soviet author” they attest him 
to be: to the end he remains not only 
lifeless but utterly uninteresting. Nor 
can we have any sympathy with Vera 
or with ~Volkov’s moral qualms and 
ideological questionings. As for Strohm, 
he is a conventional N.K.V.D. villain. 
What is more, the book completely 
lacks atmosphere: all these puppets 
perform the functions assigned to them 
and hold their tedious, long-winded, 
pseudo-Dostoevskian. monologues and 
dialogues in a complete vacuum. 

One of the main episodes, which 
might have been tense and dramatic— 
the farewell scene between Luganov 
and Volkov, when Luganov thinks that 
thanks to Volkov he will be in a few 
hours on the way to Moscow to start 
a new life, while Volkov knows that 
Luganov will not even reachethe sta- 
tion, for his chauffeur has orders to 
shoot him on the way there—is com- 
pletely spoiled by Volkov’s long and 
rambling confession of his disillusion- 
ment in the Revolution and his pseudo- 
profound and muddled disquisitions 
about Russia and the Russians, full 
of echoes of Chaadayev, Pecherin, 
Dostoevsky and—Kravchenko. 

The final section of the book, dealing 
with Volkov’s own undoing, is better 
than the rest of the novel: pruned of 
various irrelevancies and superfluities, 
it might have made an effective short 
story. 
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Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from ifs readers, regardless of point; of 
siew. . This is your department — let's hear from you. For space reasons, 
however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








Member of Maritime. Union 
Presents Opposition’s View 


From ERNEST NUKANEN 


S A MEMBER of the National Maritime Union who supported Joseph 
Curran when he ran for office on an anti-Communist slate in 1947, but 
:.-. who opposes him now for the same reasons I fought against the CP 


in the union, I should like to take issue with Mr. 


The New Leader of December 24. 


Seligman’s column in 


True, Curran has won a temporay victory i in achieving the ouster of 


the New York port agent and fourteen 
patrolmen. But he accomplished this by 
using both violence and the issue of 
communism. in a most demagogic and 
flagrant manner, aezusing his opponents 
of being a’. “Trotskyite - Communist” 
coalition, and refusing to admit that the 
real opposition consists of non- and 
anti-Communists who condemn his re- 
pressive and undemocratic actions. His 
distrust and suspicion of non-Commun. 
ists stems from his-Stalinist past, where 
all non-Communist leftists and liberals 
were viewed with hatred and enmity. 
Although he proclaims himself to be a 
bitter anti-Communist, the thought- 
patterns of the old regime still show 
through—which enables him to make 
common ground with the more bureau- 
cratic elements in labor who also share 
his distrust for liberals. 

~ All of the ousted officials were lead- 
ers if the fight against Communist dom- 
ination of the union, but disagreed with 
Curran last spring when he supported 
a constitutional amendment-calling for 
the expulsion of any member accused 
of being “subversive” or critical of of- 
ficials. That thrée of the ousted officials 
were Trotskyites\and two more were 
noncommital in their attitude toward 
communism, does not mitigate the fact 
that they were duly elected by the 
membership. 

Several membership books were 
lifted, Curran’s denials notwithstand- 
ing, and were given back only when a 
Citizens Committee became interested 
in the case. At present, many members 
who are known as active, opponents of 
Curran are being charged with “slan- 
dering and discrediting union officials,” 
“collecting funds for an independent 
caucus.” (Yet, establishment of a rank- 
and-file caucus was the only manner in 
which the Communist machine was 
beaten two years ago!) 

Other charges are “distributing leaf- 
lets” and “participating in court action 
against the union,” this_referring to the 
attempt to obtain an injunction against 
Curran’s ouster of the elected officials. 

The members now up on charges 
are being tried before a trial] committee 
elected on a slate at the last member- 
ship meeting—a move reminiscent of 
the Soviet justice Curran used to defend 
with such vehemence. At the trial of 
Charles Keith, an opposition leader, not 
one word of defense was allowed to be 
presented. Another Curran opponent, 
Larry Tremaine, who actively partici- 
pated in the campaign to elect Franklin 
Roosevelt Jr., was also brought up on 
charges that were quashed only when 
the interests of a few Fair Deal Dem- 
ocrats made it too ridiculous to accuse 
Tremaine of being a Red. 

ck * * 

CURRAN SUPPORTERS, whether 
from conviction or because they are on 
the union payroll, have intimidated the 
membership to the point where mem- 
bership meetings, usually a lively forum 
with almost the entire membership 
participating in the voting, are now 
quiet, hurried affairs with perhaps a 
fifth of the membership voting. At the 
present time there can be no opposition 


to the administration within the union, 
cither in the Pilot or at meetings with- 
out being “warned” by strong-arm men. 

The opposition to Curran is a fluid 
and langely unorganized one, composed 
of supporters of the fight against the 
old Communists who are now fighting 
against Curran for. similar reasons. 
(The Trotskyites have pulled out of 
the fight, claiming that it is suicidal to 
oppose Curran at this time!) In a real 
sense, they typify the fundamental di- 
lemma of the “Third Force” in the 
unions—that group which opposes re- 
pression of basic union rights by both 
the classical labor bureaucrats of the 
right wing and the corrupt acrobats of 
the Stalinist east wing. The similarities 
between these two groups are striking, 
and make it plain where the ex-Stalin- 
ists who compose the majority of the 
National office of the NMU are heading. 

If Curran can continue to punish op- 
positionists by expulsion and other 
threats, it means that the basic union 
rights of the membership are destroyed. 
In the maritime industry. where the 
closed shop is an accomplished fact, 
this would deprive an opponent of the 
administration of the right to work. 
Here, the rights of union membership 
become contiguous with a basic privi- 
lege of citizenship. What is happening 
in the National Maritime Union may 
well happen in other unions unless a 
greater degree of alertness is observed 
by responsible members pledged to pre- 
serve union democracy. 


A Reply 


From DANIEL SELIGMAN 





ksuoutp just like to comment, for 
the benefit of anyone who missed my 
column on Curran, that Mr. Nukanen 
is not really contradicting me on any 
points of fact. I don’t agree with, or 
haven’t made up my mind about, some 
of his arguments; like every other 
labor reporter in town, I’ve ducked 
some aspects of the NMU fight because 
the truth is so infuriatingly hard to 
come by. But Mr. Nukanen is not, as 
he seems to think, “taking issue” with 
anything I wrote. 

The business of lifting books is an 
example of the reporter‘s problem. The 
NMU has always picked up. members’ 
books for inspection from time to time, 
and then returned them if they were 
in order. When some books were picked 
up last month, the opposition reported 
a campaign of persecution; and when 
some of the books were returned (a 
few were found not to be in order), 
the opposition reported that Curran 
had been “forced” to return them by 
the Citizens Committee and the ACLU. 
I haven’t seen any proof of this yet, 
however. 

In any case, Mr. Nukanen’s letter is 
an able statement, of the opposition 
point of view ond deserves the careful 
consideration of New Leader readers. 
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Reader Buries Notion 


Of Only ‘One World’ 


From G. EDV/ARD LIND 


HERE DO WE GO FROM 


HERE? You remember when the late 


Wendell Willkie wrote about “One World” and about that hig 


reservoir of goodwill” he found in Europe and China. 


Well, 


quite different now. Less than five years after the end of World War II 


which, by the way, was fought to save the world, remember : 


find? China, saved from Japan by the 
U.S., is now won by Russia. Japan, 
destroyed by the U.S., is now being 


“democratized” by the U.S. 
Russia, our 


rebuilt and 
as an ally, Wartime ally, 
rmany, 
Hfngary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lat 
via, Esthonia, Lithuania and_= thr 
Balkans and is now looking for new 
Chiffa, si 


worlds to conquer. aved at cost 


of war, is lost in peace without 

struggle. We spend billions to “con- 
tain” the Reds in Europe and give 
them a free hand in China with a 


population ‘of 450 million people. 

So you see, there World” 
(never was) but “two worlds,” and our 
Russia, 
Russia is committed to 


is no “One 


former ally, is our most dan- 
gerous enemy. 
revolution and 


world domination. 


What are we going to do about it? 


Titeien 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
These intellectuals veer to communism 
through their vague aspiration for 
“liberty,” “justice,” or “national inde- 
pendence,” of which the CP — since it 
is most offensive to the occupation—is 
regarded as the sole champion. Many 
outstanding liberals fell for the Aka- 
hata line for “a general peace,” or 
against “red-baiting.” 

Now, their champion of “indepen- 
dence” is exposed as an instrument of 
a foreign power, to be approved or re- 
primanded for its every action by a 
foreign authority. As the newspaper 


Ww hat do we 





Now is the time for wise decision dnd 


constructive action. 


Waukegan, III: 


Praises Paper,Wishes 
Us Fiappy New Year 
From NOEL L. S. MAHN 


Here's my subscription for the Ne 
Year, and may 1959 be good to vo 


and your staff on*‘the very best world 


affairs weekly in this country—and 
do mean the, or rather our N: 
Leader. 

t—keep wondering how such an ¢ 
cellent publication can become bett: 
but it does, good as it i it keep 
proving week by week! 


in Japan 


Mainichi said on Jan. 10: “The Japanese 
CP repeatedly declared that it had no 
connections with foreign communism. 
But it becomes clear now that the Com- 
inform and Pravda seem to have the 
natural right to interfere, reprimand, 
and direct the Japanese CP.” 

Whether Nosaka makes peace with 
the Cominform or is eased from power, 
the reprimand from Moscow has dis- 
illusioned many naive intellectuals 
here. And in a _ politically-backward 
country like Japan, where intellectuals 
play a prominent role, this prospective 
change of heart is encouraging. 
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(Continued from Page Nine) 


equality of right. Even union must 
at times be maintained by power 
and force, as Lincoln taught us, 
when he denied independence, 
sovereignty and self-determination 
to the South. Democracy is impos- 
sible unless people consent to live 
under governments they don’t like: 
Republicans under Democrats, Con- 
servatives under Socialists. 

All this is a simple statement of 
age-long experience. Yet it cuts 
clean athwart so much of Leftist 
ideology. That ideology has been 
responsible for introducing hope- 
less confusions as to the purpose 
for which the war was being 
fought. Leftists, soon after the war 
started, began to insist that its 


prime purpose was to be “the mid- | 


wife of a new social order,” as the 
phrase went: an order in which all 
capitalism would be brought to an 
end, because, in Laski’s phrase, 
“free enterprise and the market 


economy mean war; socialism and 
the planned economy mean peace— 
there is no middle way.” 

In truth, however, the purpose 
of the war was not either to pro- 
mote or oppose socialism, or capi- 
talism, or communism, or fascism. 


It was to resist aggression. If capi- | 


talist America gave of her abun- 
dance to help Russia remain com- 
munist as against alien aggression, 
it was on the reciprocal under- 
standing that Russia should respect 
America’s right not to be commu- 
nist. (For ovewa century the United 
States had stood for the defense 
of all Latin American republics, 
although many of them were un- 
mitigated military dictatorships.) 
Such rights can only endure if 
those who enjoy them are prepared 
to accept the obligations and duties 
by which alone they can be de- 
fended as against those who would 
destroy them. Such sense of obli- 
gation is feeble. Deep passion can 


British Election 


(Continued from Page One) 
provisions that have been made through 
social insurance for these contingencies. 
What counts with him is that he’ can 
be sure of a useful job at a reasonable 
wage. It’s the Full Employment State 
that British workers want, and they’ll 
be looking at party programs and cam- 
paigns mainly from that point of view. 

The Conservatives realize this as 
well as anyone else. At their last party 
convention, Winston Churchill denied 
himself the joy of talking about world 
affairs, and plunged into domestic 
problems (plainly lacking in interest 
for him) to underline his party’s com- 
mitment to full employment. He has 
also said “Amen” to the social services, 
leaving the apparent area of disagree- 
ment between the parties very small. 
For the most part, Tories and Laborites 
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will be running on their records. The 
Tories will do théir best to retouch the 
drab colors of the interwar years, and 
to say that the war, not the Labor Gov- 
ernment, is responsible for full em- 
ployment. Labor, for its part, will 
claim full credit for the abundance of 
jobs since it took office. 
» * * 

THERE WILL BE a very large vote. 
All British election machinery is ar- 
ranged to ensure it. Registration is 
automatic, and the big registration 
drives which take up so much of Amer- 
ican trade union time, money, and 
energy are not needed. Each party is 
provided with several eepies of the 
election register, arranged by streets 
and numbers. In most constituencies, 
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full-time party orgenizers are in resi- 
dence, and can lay on legions of vol- 
unteer workers at a moment’s notice. 
Every voter will be canvassed, not 
once but several times, before election 
day—February 23rd. No effort will be 
spared to get people to the polls. 

They are keenly interested, too. The 
latest public opinion polls show that 
86 percent of the people regard the 
election as important, and three quar- 
ters of them as “very important.” The 
political broadcasts, even before the 
announcement of the election, have had 
as large a listening audience as the 
most popular radio comedians. All 
indications are that the poll will go 
well beyond the 76 percent figure of 
the last election. 

The Tories start with some advant- 
ages they did not have in 1945. Then, 
their party organization was even 
more disrupted by the war than that 
of Labor; now, under Lord Woolton’s 
skilful administration, it is at peak 
efficiency. Too, in 1945 the manner in 
which the constituences were laid out 
favored Labor, because there were 
many safe Labor seats in the blitzed 
and half-empty central areas of the 
big cities, whose residents had spilled 
out into the country to swell the Labor 
vote and swing some suburban and 
semi-rural constituencies to Labor. In 
the best British tradition, the Labor 
Government has redistricted the coun- 
try with complete fairness, at a prob- 
able cost of something like twenty or 
thirty Labor seats. 


The great unknown in the electoral 
equation is the Liberal party. By split- 
ting the anti-Labor vote, fhe Liberals 
threw fifty seats to Labor in 1945, 
while winning only ten themselves. 
They are putting up many more candi- 
dates this time, and if there were pro- 
portional representation so that no 
Liberal vote would be wasted, they 
would probably attract considerable 
more support. It is, however, even 
clearer now than in 1945 that the ‘Lib- 
erals cannot possibly elect many mem- 
bers to Parliament, and there is danger 
that the voters will pass them by al- 
together. Taking the average the coun- 
try over, twice as many Liberal votes 
are likely to go to the Tories as to 
Labor. Labor’s greatest asset lies in 
a continued split in the opposition vote 
between Liberals and Tories; collapse 
of the Liberal party would deal a heavy 
blow to Labor. 


Sources of Communist Power 


so easily be evoked on behalf of 
rights; very little passion, or even 
awareness, for the obligations by 
which alone the rights can have 
reality. 
We face a curious paradox: Never 
before has so much of mankind 
gone so far to the Left, with so 
long a Bill of Rights. And never 
before has mankind been in such 
danger of utter catastrophe. That 
catastrophe might take one of two 
forms: a vast collective suicide, the 
outcome of an ideological war 
fought with atomic weapons; or, 
as an alternative to that fate, a 
gradual surrender to a form of 
totalitarianism under which all 
human rights whatever would be 
extinguished and the peaple be- 
come the puppets of an unassailable 
tyranny. This second fate might 
be the result, of course, of an at- 
tempt to avoid the first. Freedom 
would be traded for peace; for sur- 
vival, for life of a sort. 
_ ~N 


THE LABOR PARTY itself has by 
no means the same degree of popular 
stpport as the Democratic -party has 
enjoyed in the United States in recent 
years. The 47 percent of the votes cast 
at the 1945 election which went to 
Labor were the highest proportion it 
has ever been able to win. Surprisingly 
enough, one third of the working-class 
voted Tory in that election—a higher 
percentage than vote Republican in 
America. In: large measure this iis be- 
cause the Labor party, fifty years old 
next month, is still a newcomer by the 
standards of so tradition-bound a com- 
munity as the British. Labor still has 
not won to-its side larger numbers of 
workers who vote Tory because their 
grandfathers before them did. Aided 
by the disintegration of the Liberal 
party, it has captured millions of their 
former radical supporters, leaving only 
a right-wing rump. But the need to 
mop up the great pools of Tory voters 
in the slums is still very much in 
Morrison’s mind. 

He also has his eye on the middle- 
class vote. Most middle-class people 
still vote Tory, as they have always 
done. But the quarter who plumped 
for Labor in™ 1945 brought many sub- 
urban constituencies into the Labor 
column for the first time, and this 


It is time we examined the -proc- 
ess by which this strange frustra- 
tion of intention on the’part of so 
much of the Left has been brought 
about;-how it happens that sineere, 
dedicated men, aflame with ‘the 
desire to liberate mankind from its 
ancient burdens of oppression and 
poverty, are led to,adopt policies 
which have results not merely.dif- 
ferent from those intended . but 
involve the utter defeat of the-ends 
originally pursued. 

This element of unexpectedness, 
the production of results quite un- 
foreseen, means that vital factors 
in our diagnoses and plans ‘have 
been left out of account. We.can- 
not brush aside such omissions in 
our diagnosis or prognosis as unim- 
portant and incidental. If we leave 
them’ inadequately explained, our 
policies will meet as much defeat 
and frustration in the future as 
they have done in the past. 


Campaign Begins : 


foothold must be -held. Most of the 
benefits of Labor’s first five years of 
power have gone to the lower income 
groups, but the National Health Serv- 
ice is now winning friends among the 
middle-class. 

The Communists have put up a hun- 
dred candidates, thgugh many of them 
may not stay the course. If*they have 
any drawing power at all, it will-enly 
be in constituencies which already 
have topheavy Labor majorities, and 
will not affect the decision. AS com- 
pared with the Liberals, their effect on 
the fortunes of the big parties will be 
negligible. 

The prospects are for a toe-to-toe 
slugging match between the Labor 
champion and the Tory challenger. For 
Americans like Jimmy Byrnes .who 
regard socialism as a step to commu- 
nism, it’s worth noting that this..elec- 
tion will be as free, as fair, and as un- 
predictable as’ any in the world. For 
all Americans, it’s worth. remembering 
that.a much higher proportion of the 
British than of. the American people 
are keenly enough interested in the 
working of their democracy to~vwote. 
Above all, except for the minute band 
of Communists, all parties are agreed 
on preserving the great basic, freedoms 
of our common civilization. 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough, Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! 'Eeonomy size 25¢. 
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‘TWELVE O'CLOCK HIGH" OPENS AT ROXY 





NEW 20th CENTURY-FOX 
AIR FORCE FILM STARS 


GREGORY PECK 

“Twelve O’Clock High,” pro- 
duced by Darry! F. Zanuck and 
starrmg Gregory Peck, new film 
of the 8th Army Air Force, had 
a premiere at the Roxy Theatre 
‘Thursday. 

Also starting Friday .morning 
with “Twelve O’Cleck High” is 
a new variety revue on the Roxy 
stage headed by Dean Murphy, 
3etty Bruce and Rolly Rolls. 


The new film tells the true and 


vital story of an 8th Air Force 
eeneral, who inherited a_ sick 
command and transformed it-into 
a proud, trim fighting unit that 
was to pioneer. daylight precision 
bombing in the early, indecisive 





days of the late World War. 

Henry King directed ‘Twelve 
O’Clock High” with production | 
in charge of Mr. Zanuck, from the | 
screenplay by Sy Bartlett and | 
Beirne Lay, Jr., based on the 
novel by Mr. Lay and Mr. Bart- 
lett. 


“CATSKKL HONEYMOON” 
AT AMBASSADOR JAN. 26th 

The premiere of “Catskill 
Honeymoon,” the first full-length 
Yiddish American movie musical 
ver produced, will take place 
at the’ Ambassador Theatre, 49th 
Street, West of Broadway, Thurs- 
day, Jan; 26thp with many stars 
of stage, screen and radio sched- 
uled to attend. * 

Produced by Martin Cohen En- 
terprises, “Catskill Honeymoon” 
was filmed at Ma Holder’s famous 
Young’s Gap Hotel, Parksville, 
N. ¥., and is a musical history of 
Catskill Mountain resorts. 

Hy Jacobson, well-known lvr-| 
icist and composer of the Yid- 
dish Theatre, wrote the play, the | 
lvries' and composed the music. | 
Joe. Berne directed . the film, | 
which was produced on a budget 
of $150,000. Hollyweod cost would 
have approvimated $500,000. 

Among the feature artists in 
the pictu?e are Bobby Colt, voung 
Italian’ American radio and re- 
cording baritone: Jan Bart, in- 
terpretor of songs in seven lan- 
guages. 








“AS YOU LIKE iT” OPENS 
AT CORT THEATRE 


The Theatre Guild will offer, 
as its second production of the | 
season, William Shakespeare's | 
comedy, “As You Like It,”’ which | 
will bring Katharine Hepburn 
back. to the stage for the first} 
time in seven years. 

Miss Hepburn will be seen as 
Rosalind. Other prominent mem- 
bers of the cast include William | 
Prinee as Orlando. Ernest The- 
singer as Jaques, Bill Owen as 
Touchstone. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 








S LIVELY a romp as Broadway has seen this season is com- 

A bined with keen-bladed satire and stimulating thought in 

Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra, in which Cedric Hard- 

wicke and Lilli Palmer are now starring at the National Theatre. 

The play will delight aH who enjoy excellent acting, deft theatre, 
good plays. 

The plot of the play was pusmeaned by Caesar himself: Veni, vidi, 
He came; he saw the sphinx and Cleopatra; he conquered 
Egypt. He left with a promise to send Cleopatra a handsome Roman 
Captain, Mare Antony. — At this point, Shakespeare takes over. In 
Shaw’s story, from the meeting of the tavo rulers in the dark of the 
desert beneath the loom of the Sphinx, until Caesar’s departure, 
swift incidents keep the action moving. The artist duels with the 
Roman guard; the Queen’s handmaiden is murdered at the foot” of 
her god; the Quéen is hoisted to Caesar by a crane, and dumped after 
him into the harbor waters. 

In addition to this swift stir flows the movement of Shaw’s mind. 
Human nature, the arts—of war and of civilization—and the politics 
of dictators are examined in pungent and surprisingly timely dis- 
cussion, as the fifty-five year old Caesar téaches sixteen year old 
Cleopatra. Little in Shaw’s dialogue keeps us aware that, shortly 
after Caesar’s departure, Cleopatra gave birth to Caesarion; but the 
acting of Lilli Palmer takes that fact most credible. Except for an 
overdose of childish fright at the beginning, when the dreaded 
Romans are on their way to Alexandria, Lilli Palmer makes the 
young queen a vibrant and beautiful reality. Cedric Hardwicke 
captures the wisdom and calm of the Shavian Caesar. ~Arthur 
Treacher as the ancient Briton, John Buckmaster as the art con- 





noisseur, Nicholas Joy as Pothinus, stand out in an excellent sup- 
porting cast, and help make Caesar und Cleopatra the midseason’s | 
peak on Broadway. 


tion, rapfd movement, in Alive and Kicking at the Winter | 
Garden; but it’s the audience that’s likely to do the kicking. | 

For there is little in this revue that rises to the mediocre, in song, | 
dance, skit, or general taste. Ten persons are named as contributing | 
the lyrics and the music; seven “and others,” the sketches. They | 
have tried to whip together and cook up a frothy entertainment: 
but it’s a sorry case of too many cooks spoiling the froth. Jack Cole, 
who might have been a superb dancer, prefers to concoct over- 
, dressed, jerky numbers for “Broadway.” 
There is no figure, among the performers, capable by the force 

of personality,.of tying this production together and giving it form 
It probably won't be “alive” very long. 

R © Fo ~ 
A BRIGHT IDEA IS NOT ENOUGH for a play. It must be | 


Tition, SEEMS TO BE A MEASURE of life—at least, of agita- 


disciplined, or it may become too much for it. Jean Giran- | 
doux, in The Enchanted, (adopted by-Maurice Valency; pre- | 
sented by David Lowe and Richard Davidson: at the Lyceum | 
- Theatre) had the bright idea of mingling fantasy and satire, and by | 
having a ghost bring out the virtues of death throw a light upon the | 
values of living. Then Girandoux mounted this br ight idea on seven | 
horses, which gallop off in every direction at once—leaving* the 
wudience breathless in ‘the middle. 
Ina little French town, ISabel is the only one that sees the ghost; 
but everybody feels its good effects: the town is really routed 
to happiness. Then the “ghost” is shot; it’s not a ghost after all, but 








‘THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to-do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart-,. 
ment, 7. East 15th St., N. Y. C. 


Ronald Reagan - Patricia Neal 


Richard Todd in 
“THE HASTY HEART” 


plus 


“The Traveling Saleswoman” 
with Joan Davis - Andy Devine 





Louls Heyward - Binnie Barnes 
in 














“PIRATES OF CAPRI” 





plus 
“THE FLYING SAUCER” 






REMEMBER 
THE RED CROSS 








I Extra BETTY BRUCE 


a living escaped murderer. But now the dead murderer’s ghost 
appears; and it’s the same ghost. Isabel’s live lover and the now 
dead ghost put on a battle—purely verbal—for Isabgl; and life wins. 
Temporarily. The ghost promises to return, in fifteen years, for 
Isabel’s daughter. 

There are more baffling complications, from which Girandoux 
woos us with humor. Two old maid sisters, one with an ear-horn 
into which the last phrase of each sentence must be poured. ‘Some 
schoolgirls, who repeat the last word of each sentence of the Super- 
visor. Easy to make that last word seem funny—too easy and too 
oft repeated. Paralleling the two old maids are two old men, the 
executioners that shoot the ghost. Repetition does not improve 
humor. Much might be done to improve The Enchanted. 

e a * 


Tue MAN is a psychological thriller that even the best of acting 
can make exciting only in its last two minutes. It follows a day in 
the history of a murderous psychotic—a fine fellow in his sane mo- 
ments, but sprung to mad spells through an overpowering sense of 
persecution, then awakening With no memory, only an awful sus- 
picion, of his grisly deeds. : 

We watch the young fellow, Howard Wilton, on the day he comes 
to work for Mrs. Gillis, a good-natured, sympathetic soul. She takes 
a liking to Howard, wants to help him when she discovers something 
is wrong, and even in the full height of her horror and torture feels 
that he is rather ill than evil. It is partly her desire to help him 
that leads to her final doom. 

Save for the last three minutes—without a word spoken, as we 
watch the movements of the characters, and through their stillness 
learn of the murder upstairs—the play moves slowly, and the dia- 
logue is painfully unhelpful. Dorothy Gish is excellent as the house- 
wife. Peggy Ann Garner, in her stage debut, takes easily the role 
of Mrs. Gillis’ niece, a brash teen-ager whose impudence only needles 
the psychotic. “The: ‘Man’ ’-he is really little more than a boy—is 
well-handled by Don Hanmer, who manages, through his most grue- 
some moments, to hold our sympathy. But the play itself keeps us 
waiting too long for its big moment. Two hours of slow expectancy 
cannot be balanced by two minutes of tension. 





MARYLA JONAS 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, February 4, at 3:00 o'clock. 

Program: 
Rondo, in C major Beethoven 
Sonata No. 12, Op. 26—Beethoven 


Pause, March des Davids- 

bundler contre les Philistins. 
Impromptu, Nocturne, Three 

Mazurkas, Waltz, Two 

Etudes Chopin 


“THE HASTY HEART” 


Andante con Variazioni 

Scherzo Marcia funebre AT BROOKLYN FOX 

sulla morte d’un eroe—Rondo Warner Brothers’ “The Hasty 
Carnaval, Op. 9 Schumann | Heart” opens as the _ feature 

Preamble, Pierrot, Arlequin, sereen attraction at the Fabian 

Valse Noble, Eusebius, Flo- Brooklyn Fox Theatre. The asso- 

restan, Coquette, Réplique, ciate feature is “The Traveling 

Papillens, A.S.C.H.-S.C.H.A. Saleswoman” starring Joan Davis 

(Lettres dansantes), Chiarina, with Andy Devine and Adele 

Chopin, Estrella, Reconnai- Jergens. 

sance, Pantalon et Colum- “The Hasty Heart” stars Ronald 

bine, Valse Allemande, ‘Pa- Reagan, Patricia Neal and Rich- 

Zanini, Aveu, Promenade, (ard Todd. 








O'CLOCK 
HIGH 


. starring 


GREGORY PECK 


20th Century-Fox 
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* ON STAGE *® 


Dean Murphy - Rolly Rolls 
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SDF News » 


NATIONAL 


Referendum on: Socielist Unity, con- 
ductet! by the Social- Democratic Fed- 
eration during. December, was voted 
upon’ by three-fourths of the = tetal 
membership. eligible to ~ vote. Four 
propositions were voted upon. Propo- 
sition’ No. 1: “Are you in favor of unity 
and the S. 


between the S.D-F, 
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52.6% voted yes,.-47%4% voted no. 
Proposition. No. 2,.calling for simul- 
thneous conventions of the S.D.F. and 
the’. S:P. to consider a program for 
organic unity, 64.8% voted yes, 35:2% 
voted. no: Proposition No. 3, approving 
the Atlantic Pact.and other pacts to 
checkmate the advande of totalitarian 
power and to preserve the peace of 
the world, 96.6% voted yes. Proposi- 
tion No. 4, stating position of the S.D.F. 
P.?" in its negotiations with the S.. P. 


ganization is 
party und has 





= 
‘ 


that candidates for public office shall 
not be nominated 
organized laber candidates exc®pt in 
states or cities where a Socialist or- 


stantial . section of organized labor, 
93.1% voted yes: 

NEW YORK CITY 

Road to Freedom Forum, 

WEVD, Sunday, Jan. 29, 9:30 p. m. 

Topic: “Recognition of China.” 


Geraldine Fitch, author of numerous 
articles on China, formerly foreign 
correspondent in China; member of a’ 
UN Commission to Korea. ... Benson- 
hurst: Louis P. Goldberg, guest speaker 
at a meeting Monday, Jan. 30, at 
Polkoff’s, 1388 West 6th St., Brooklyn. 

- . Sundey morning forums, regu- 
larly at the Forward Building, 175 East 
Broadway, Manhattan, and in Wil- 
liamsburg at 244 Havemeyer Street. 
Timely. topics and prominent speakers. 
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What Is Recognition? 


“HE DEBATE IN THIS COUNTRY over 
‘| recognition of China and Spain has brought 
to the fore the whole question of under 

nat circumstance democratic state should 
ecopnize a new foreign state. Does recognition 
carry with it, as many had formerly supposed, 
ipproval of one state by another? Or, as Sec- 
etary of State Acheson has enunciated, does 


state maintain an embassy in a foreign country 
rimarily as an “outpost”? 

If recognition of a state in no way implies ap- 
proval of it, then why, historically, has a break 


in diplomatic relations—in other words, with- 


lrawal of recognition—always signified grave 
lisapproval, and sometimes war? For example, 


Bulgaria’s recent expulsion of our diplomatic 
versonnel from her borders is clearly an act of 
lisapproval directed against us; what happens 
ere to the theory that embassies are, above all, 
outposts’? 


practice of accrediting permanent am- 


began iff Renaissance Italy, and has 


The 
assadors 
ween widely interpreted as an improvement in 
elations between states, signifying their desire 
for extended friendly intercourse. True, as one 
if Louis XIV’s Francois de Cal- 
wrote: “The principal functions of an 
envoy are two; the first is to look after the 
affairs of his own prince; the second is to dis- 
cover the affairs of the other.” But are not these 
functions predicated upon a basic common in- 
terest between two states which can be summed 
up as a desire for friendly intercourse? 


ambassadors, 


1Iecres 


Where such desire is lacking, as in Russia’s 
relations with the United States, an embassy is 
indeed reduced to the status of an “outpost”; 
and, as our experience with Russia demon- 
strates, a not very effective one. 

But in China we can avoid the impasse we 
have reached in our diplomatic relations with 
Russia, by withholding recognition in this be- 
sinning stage of the Communist government. 
After all, what would we be recognizing in 
China? The Communists’ right to arrest and 
eject our diplomats? 

In the case of Spain, it is we Americans who 
do not desire friendly intercourse, for Franco 
has stood before us for a dozen years as a 
symbol of unremitting evil, and, recognition of 
Franco would constitute acquiescence in that 
evil. 

Diplomatic recognition is different from lit- 
eral recognition in that it implies approval of, 
and not mere acknowledgment of, a given re- 
ality. And we profoundly disapprove of the 
reality that is Communist China and Fascist 
Spain. ; 





——Where the News Ends 








REAT BRITAIN CAN CELEBRATE some 
diplomatic anniversaries that are victo- 
ries and some that are at least creditable. 

The day when recognition was extended to the 
communist regime in China will not be among 
these.’ This was certainly a situation where 
there was a case for prolonged delay. 

Just as the United States is still awaiting 
satisfactory apologies and 
reparation for the arrest and 
maltreatment of its consular 
representatives, Angus Ward 
and Robert Olive, the British 
had a serious grievance 
against the Chinese Commu- 
Ame- 





nists because of the 
thyst incident. The British 
had ledned over backward 





to avoid the appearance of 
taking sides in the Chinese 
civil war. 

age-old practice, 





the Amethyst 


Following 
last spring proceeded up the Yangtze River 
with supplies for British nationals in Nanking. 
It was shelled without provocation by com- 


there was con- 


the crew. 


and 


among 


batteries 
life 


munist shore 


siderable loss of 

THE SITUATION IN CHINA is certainly 
one that might well have been met by a pro- 
longed suspension of formal diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

It would surely have been reasonable for the 
western powers to have maintained a united 
for some time’ to see whether 
there would be some reaction of diSillusion- 
ment among the Chinese people, whether 
forces of resistance would manifest themselves, 
what would be the results of the fairly effective 
nationalist air and naval blockade of the Chi- 
nese ports. A still stronger argument for delay 
was the desirability of obtaining satisfaction 
for the Amethyst outrage and for the maltreat- 
ment of Ward and Olive. There would surely 
be little advantage in entering into formal 
relations with a regime unable or unwilling to 
punish and prevent such excesses. 

Has there been any advantage in maintaining 


front, waiting 





Samuel Putnam 


AMUEL PUTNAM. who died on January 17, 
had a long and embattled career in politics, 
but his great achievements were com- 

pletely apolitical. Some may remember. for a 
while his days in the Communist party, his 
break with commu- 
nism, his re-born 
faith in democracy; 
we on The New 
Leader will recall 
the many fine essays 
he wrote for us, and 
think it somewhat 
ironic that his last 
article was a book re- 
view here last week 
of The God That 
Failed, the collected 
confessions of six ex- 
communists. 

But Samuel Put- 
Putnam’s great translations of French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese and Brazilian classics will 
endure a lot longer than the heated political 
strifes of today: 

Saniuel Putnam will be missed, but it must 
be a comfort to his friends that he lived te com- 
plete and publish his translation of Don Quixote. 
This re-creation of the world’s first novel, more 
than anything we can say here, is Samuel Put- 
nam’s testimonial and his monument. 





~~ 


- What's the Rush? 


By 






William Henry Chamberlin 


diplomatic relations with Soviet satellite states 
like Hungary, where the State Department has 
recently found it necessary to forbid American 
travel because it has proved impossible to 
protect American citizens against arbitrary 
arrest and police torture? There have been a 
good many acts of appeasement in this troubled 
era of international relations. But not one of 
them has left cause for permanent. satisfaction 
or has proved wise even from the most cold- 
bloodedly practical standpoint. One suspects 
that this rule will hold true for the precipitate 
recognition of communist China by Great 
Britain. 


Keeping the Record Straight 


EMEMBER THOSE lush wartime legends: 
R that Soviet Russians never surrendered: 

that the peoples of the Soviet Union 
rose up without even one dissenter to defend 
their “sun of the universe,” Stalin? Remember 
Joseph E. Davies leaping into momentary cheap 
notoriety by suddenly discovering an alleged 
explanation of the Soviet trials and purges? 
The Soviet Government was just dutifully and 
patriotieally shooting its fifth column. 

All this began to look extremely doubtful 
when it became clear after the war how very 
many Soviet citizens were voluntarily hiding 
out from.the prospect ef being returned to the 
Soviet Union, how many really did prefer death 
to “surrender,” in the form of repatriation, 

But I learned the full measure of disaffection 
with the Soviet regime last summer in Munich 
when I met Herwarth von Bittenfeld, a Ger- 
man officer with long Russian experience who, 
with the tormer military attaché, General 
Koestring (whom I also met) had played a 
leading part in recruiting Soviet citizens to 
fight with the German armies during the war. 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld was an anti-Nazi 
nationalist, with views similar to these of the 
many officers who perished after the unsuc- 
cessful plot of July 20. 

“With all the handicaps created by the brutal, 
senseless Nazi racist policy.” he declared, “we 
raised more than half a million soldiers for 
our side among war prisoners afid among the 
peoples of the occupied territory. With an in- 
telligent political policy we would have won 
the war in the East simply because the Rus- 
sian people themselves would have overthrown 
the regime. 

“Especially in the first months of the war 
surrenders were on a mass scale and were 
political, not military. At that time I would 
go out as a cavalry officer on a patrol and 
would come back with thousands of altogether 
voluntary ‘prisoners. 

“The best fighters among these Russian re- 
cruits were Great Russians and Azerbaijan 
Tartars. The peoples of Central Asia were too 
primitive, although at Himmler’s insistence a 
Turecoman division was created and fought on 
the Italian front. We raised 45,000 Cossacks. 
Some of these were genuine” Cossacks who 
suffered very much in the collectivization. 
Others were Russians who posed as Cossacks. 
There was the Vlasov Army, which could have 
been greatly expanded if Hitler had not feared 
it would finally turn against him. 

“After the war,” Herwarth von Bittenfeld 
concluded, “Koestring and I were a little 


“ 


afraid ‘that the Soviet authorities would de-_ 


mand that we be turned over to them as ‘war 
criminals.’ But they never made any such 
demand. I think they wanted to conceal; so 
far as possible, from the western powers, from 
their own people, from the whole world, how 
very shaky the loyalty of many Soviet citizens 
was during the war, how many Russians hated 
communist dictatorship so bitterly that they 
were eager to fight against it, even with an 
invading enemy.” 
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